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In this unusual book, translated by a ee 


distinguished poet, a French scientist and 
man of letters describes the life story of a 
sturgeon, including his adventures in many 
seas. Through it all, Sturly seeks the 
meaning of life, and the author uses his 
adventures to convey his own pungent and 
lucid comments on the world and on 
nature and human kind. | 


~ M. Custot is widely read and his in- 
terest in human life is strong enough to 
subordinate the scientist to the man of 


letters. He has embedded his philosophy ~ ~ ¥ 


in word pictures of the sea that'are memo- 
rable, successfully blending realism and 
imagination in a book that promises to— 
take a permanent place in literature. 
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To my adored mother, whose soul God called 
to Himself during the Great War because there 
were not enough women Saints in Heaven to 
greet the souls of all the heroes who died for 
France; 
and, because I will not dissociate them in my 
heart’s love, to my father who is still happily 
living, 

I dedicate this little book. 
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Translators Note 


HE reader will find that in several cases 

the scientific names of fishes, corals, etc., 
are given inthistranslation. This is due to one 
or other of the following reasons. Many of the 
words used by M. Custot are not to be found 
in any French-English dictionary; it was there- 
fore necessary to trace them through French 
scientific books, to find the scientific name and 
then to hunt the English equivalent. But in 
the case of certain Mediterranean or deep-sea 
species there 1s either no English popular name 
or, if such exists, it is applied to a whole genus 
and not to the particular species M. Custot had 
in view. The Mallarmat or Malarmat, Peristei- 
dion Cataphracta, for instance, is one of the 
deep-sea gurnards, but there are several deep- 
sea gurnards, and I was not able to find any 
definite name attached to Cataphracta and to 
Cataphracta alone. I therefore felt it would be 
less misleading to use the scientific name; it 
would mean no less to the non-expert reader 
and something more to the expert reader. As I 
am distinctly a non-expert in these fishy matters 
I cannot be certain that I have always avoided 
errors, but in practically every case of uncom- 
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mon sea creatures I have taken the precaution 
of hunting them down in a French scientific 
book and comparing that with an English book. 
Another possible source of error is the curious 
uncertainty in the spelling of some of these 
French popularnames. Take the word “girole,”’ 
as M. Custot spells it. No such word is given 
in any of the books and dictionaries I consulted. 
A “‘girolle” is a mushroom, but obviously it 
could not be a mushroom at the bottom of the 
sea. Finally I discovered a “‘girol,” which is 
one of the ‘‘Olive-shell’”’ molluscs; that fitted the 
context perfectly and I think itis correct. Un- 
fortunately, I have been unable to get into touch 
with M. Custot, who must be away on some 
distant sea expedition. 

I found my pleasure in translating the book 
greatly increased by looking at coloured plates 
of the creatures mentioned, and I venture to 
suggest that the reader will find Stur/y still more 
interesting if he keeps at his elbow a book on 
marine life with numerous coloured plates in it. 
But, of course, this is by no means necessary to 
an enjoyment of the book. 


ASSASSINS 


Preface 
DECLARE that this is a book which has no 


pretensions and that I wrote it only for those 
who like to meditate beside the sea. 

I have no illusions about it; I know it will not 
satisfy scientists, philosophers or men of letters 
and that it will be prodigiously boring to novel- 
readers. 

When I was asked: ‘What are you writing 
now?” I did not know what to reply. 

Can it be said that Szur/y is a novel? Certainly 
not. An essay? No, again. A study? Still less. 

But when someone continued: “*Tell me some- 
thing about your characters,’ and when I 
answered: “They are fish, and the action takes 
place under water’’; then I saw on the ques- 
tioner’s face sometimes a look of pity, sometimes 
of ironic amusement. 

One person said to me: “The deuce! It can’t 
be very easy to study!” 

Another, with more frankness, said: “‘You 
have always been a little . . . eccentric. Shall I 
tell you what I think? Frankly? Well! Your 
fish stories will bore the public stiff. How do 
you expect people to be interested in the sayings 
and doings of a Crab, in the love affairs of a 
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Lobster or in the family matters of a Sturgeon? 
A nice love-story, anywhere you like to set it, 
among niggers or in high society, something 
commonplace — it’s still the only thing to dol” 

As to my sea expeditions with fishermen, 
whether they were at Roscoff or in Juan Gulf — 
they were thought very amusing. With what a 
laugh of indulgent scorn they watched me writ- 
ing, photographing or noting tints in water- 
colour! 

Atthe hotel where I was studying Sea-Anem- 
ones and Sea-Pencils in my bedroom, the whole 
staff was convulsed with mirth. They humoured 
my folly; the hotel porter bustled in with a jug 
of sea-water; the valet looked at a Sea-Anemone 
suspended above the wash-hand basin and, 
merely to please me, shook his head and asked: 
“What do those animals eat?”’ 

Ah! What fun they made of it below-stairs! 

A fat girl typist with a moustache, who had 
copied out the opening part, said to her em- 
ployer: 

““T saw Chinchinette et Cie, the film taken from 
his novel. Oh! It was lovely! But I must say 
what I’m copying now is a scream!” 

The public is now to judge me; I only ask a 
little patience and indulgence. 
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I have a passion for the sea, for that sea whose 
surface is all that most people know. I have 
tried to open a little the colossal casket which 
contains treasures of which only specialists in 
oceanography have any idea. 

This has been a huge and thankless task; I 
attempted it with simplicity, saying to myself: 
“The subject is so beautiful, the materials so 
precious that there will remain marvellous pas- 
sages in my book — everything which is not me, 
which, in other words, is the sea.” 

I have worked nearly four years to write this 
slight work, having but one ambition —to 
mingle fiction with true observations. 

Librorum hellus —a glutton for books — I have 
read almost everything dealing with oceano- 
graphy: Ehrenberg, Dujardin, Pouchet, For- 
ster, Péron, Van Beeneden, d’Orbigny, Smith 
and many more whom I forget; I have especi- 
ally read Delage, Joubin, Thoulet, Richard and 
even the wonderful book by Epry, who 1s a 

oet. 

Eb urine a long residence at the Institute of 

Oceanography at Monaco, thanks to Dr. Oxner, 

who is perhaps the greatest known authority 

on the subject of “‘living”’ fish — I mean by that, 

those fish which can live in an aquarium — I have 
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been able to study many of my “characters” 
from nature. 

[ have observed night and day, for long hours: 
Sea-Perches, Blennies, Box Salpa, Uranoscopi- 
de, Hog-fish, Cuttle-fish, Gobies, Gurnards, 
Murznas, Sheepsheads, Sea Breams, Bass, 
Mullets, John Dories, Serranide, Labrus Julis, 
Torpedoes, Congers, Sharks and even King- 
Crabs from America. 

The welcome of the Director, Dr. Richard, 
and the help of Dr. Oxner have been more 
valuable to me than all the books in the world. 

Ah! Why was this book not written by a 
genius like Maeterlinck? I seem to myself like 
a man who shows the public a tank containing 
fifty litres of water and a few fish, saying: “This 
is the whole of the sea!”’ 

I ought to have been Atlas and I am only a 
little writer who has nothing in his favour except 
a passion for describing as faithfully as possible 
the beings whose lives he has watched. 
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Prologue 


Bs Sean a5. « 
It happened suddenly. 

The sea looked dead, like a sleeping panther 
stretched out flat, and the little waves rolled the 
pebbles gently, like sugar-plums in a large pan. 
A breeze made its hide shiver and the monster 
awoke; the waves curled up like dragons’ 
tongues, the surge reared up and is nowa heavy 
squadron of plumed monsters charging like an 
avalanche against rock and shore. 

The air rapidly became very cold; noises like 
the clashing of sheet-iron were traversed by 
shrill whistles. The large fish in the shallows 
sought more stable depths. But it was only a 
false alarm. 

It ceases to roar. This time it will not be the 
gigantic cannonade in the distance, it will not 
be the tumult of the sea’s unfettered rage; little 
by little it grows calm and subsides. 

Does the sea not know all the songs of terror 
and of love? It still tears the sand and pebbles 
with the curved claws of its paw, but it purrs. 

It purrs with a sound like water boiling in a 
copper pot. 

But this has ceased to be the clamour of a 
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boiler under pressure and now the pebbles, 
driven and rolled about for so long, make the 
whispering noise of crushed gravel tumbling 
through a sieve. And yet, perhaps it is not 
all over, for the heavy gallop of clouds in 
apocalyptic forms continues in the sky.... 

Now the sea looks made of plaster. 

But here comes the rain, a hard rain which 
pits the water like small shot. 

It was then that two enormous Sturgeons 
began to swim towards the surface, tasting the 
water and seeking the mouth of a river along the 
coast, 
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Qi 


een did not remember his early child- 
hood very clearly. No doubt, in early spring 
his mother must have hastily ascended the 
seething yellow waters of a river, she must 
have sought a place to deposit her fifteen thou- 
sand eggs and her male must have followed her, 
grunting and rendered flabby by amorous 
spring-time desires which were materialized by 
fifty pounds of milt which stuffed him out at the 
risk of bursting the rivets of his great Sturgeon’s 
coat-of-mail. 

Puffing and snorting, he swam along a hundred 
fathoms behind the Hausen, his female. 

Every year it was the same thing. He had to 
leave the open sea and enter these insipid waters 
which smell of mud, where you are soon ex- 
hausted in a liquid which does not support you, 
where you are suffocated, with wide-open gills 
and a head which suddenly becomes as heavy 
as the leaden weights the fishermen put on the 
bottom of their nets. 

But however much he whined or tried to exert 
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his authority, the Hausen would not listen to 
him; she was dragged along by an instinct 
which made her deaf to him. 

She was looking for a safe place to operate in, 
without the terrible risk of a bite from a Dol- 
phin. Her cousin, the fat Sterlet, who laid her 
eggs in the sea, had children who did not attain 
half the size of her own. 

Sturly eventually grew resigned. The second 
day he began to grow accustomed to this new 
element. As he passed a bridge which made a 
black tunnel under water, near a washing-place, 
he met with that soapy water which attracts 
swarming Bleak, Little Roach and Gudgeon; 
two or three pounds of which he swallowed out 
of pure greed. But he took care not to let the 
Hausen see him, for it was a sacred duty for 
him to be “‘as sober as a Sturgeon’”’ at the time 
when the mysteries of love were about to be 
carried out. 

He made haste that day to make up for lost 
time and, at a bend of the river, he suddenly 
squinted at a kind of beast such as he had never 
seen; it was a strange thing, rather like a Seal; 
its body was barrel-shaped, covered with fine 
weed, with a bunch of yellow alge set in the 
anus. Never having seen a drowned cat, father 
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Sturly was surprised. Was it good to eat? The 
two barbels hanging underneath his chin 
wriggled with emotion. Pah! What a smell! 

And he began to swim rapidly to overtake 
the Hausen who ascended the stream without 
ever slackening her uninterrupted swim. 

A little boy on the bank with a willow switch 
in his hand drove his cows into the water. The 
i beasts snorted, and stirred up the mud; 

ather Sturly was so frightened he changed 
direction with a masterly swirl of his tail and 
leapt five feet out of the water, just long enough 
to hear the sound of the bell ringing the evening 
angelus. 

The noise terrified him; a greasy mucus oozed 
between the joints of his armour; he shot off 
at such a speed that he soon caught up with his 
female. 

Now, however, the Hausen stopped at every 
cluster of water-weeds, at every rock; she dug 
into the mud with her barbels, that mud the 
colour of cart-grease into which her snout dis- 
appeared; she was perpendicular, with her tail 
uppermost, paddling to keep her place against 
the current which rolled along the gravel, the 
freshwater Mussels and the detritus of the 
river-bed. For a long time she sought with an 
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incomparable sureness of instinct, in a kind of 
nervous madness, for that hollow in the stone 
lined with the green velvet of moss in which 
she could deposit the hope of her race. When 
she had attained her object, she turned about 
and saw her male coming towards her; he came 
up with a rush, threshing the water with his tail 
so violently that the waves reached even the 
slim plants on the banks and shook them, as a 
drowned woman’s hair undulates in the stream. 
Then began the mystery of their wedding. 


§ 2 


Father Sturly gave the signal of departure. 
One night with a full moon, three hours before 
dawn, they began to descend the river in com- 
pany, borne along by the current. ‘They swam 
along at full speed, without slackening their 
efforts for a moment, thin, lightened, nervous, 
not even taking time to hunt, so great was their 
haste. They went towards the sea with the speed 
of a canoe which, as it passes the bar, rushes 
down the slope of a mountain of water. They 
swam so rapidly that the water sounded in their 
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ears like the deafening noise of escaping steam; 
their breathing was difficult, they panted, their 
fins were stiff, they were as exhausted as dying 
animals. It was a torture for several hours and 
then they plunged into the open sea. 

They were suddenly penetrated with beatitude, 
their bodies floated of themselves, they were 
deliciously cradled; they were inundated with a 
new life, something suave flowed into them, 
penetrated them, threw them into a sort of 
ecstasy. [hey rested with delight, hunting only 
enough to keep themselves going; now they 
would return to their far-off home, towards that 
swell of the Pacific, in which is all the happiness 
of the sea. 

That is why they set off one September morn- 
ing, reached the deep sea and ascended straight 
towards the north. 

But this time the Hausen followed her male. 


§3 


The seventh day they found a shoal of Cod and 
the great feast that follows love began; they ate 
for whole days on end, gorging terribly and 
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awakening from heavy sleep only to begin 
again. It was the period when their coats-of- 
mail seemed breaking asunder, for they in- 
creased prodigiously in weight; and this made 
them so nervous they killed for the sake of 
killing, out of pure exasperation, without even 
eating their prey; they were replete, half crazy. 


§ 4 


Some time later, a sort of imperceptible little 
comma of transparent gelatine — so transparent 
that even the Pike touched it with their blunt 
snouts without swallowing it — came down the 
river on the current and gradually approached 
the muddy waters of the estuary. 

This tiny larva was one of the sons of Sturly 
and the Hausen. 

Now, this larva’s parents had returned to their 
normal life. But they were really two fine crea- 
tures. Father Sturly weighed about eight hun- 
dred pounds and the Hausen measured almost 
three yards from the end of her tail to the tip of 
her long snout. 
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Young Sturly—we shall now speak of him 
simply as Sturly — had learned all the details of 
his birth from a grown-up relative who had told 
him about his own love affairs and was amusing 
himself by initiating this “youth” with an air of 
superiority; it was Shong, the Sturgeon of the 
Baltic. 

According to the Flounders, who go about 
everywhere, these Shongs were Huns who live 
only for pillage and murder, limiting all human- 
ity to their bellies. An unheard-of thing — their 
females, who are inexhaustibly fertile, simply 
dropped their eggs in the water and yet they 
had swarms of young. They went about in 
closely-packed shoals, stupidly following a leader 
because he was the eldest and because there was 
more gold on the brown scales of his armour, 
But their number and discipline made them 
formidable to all the inhabitants of the ocean; 
Sharks and Dolphins, even the Grampus and the 
Rorqual did not care to venture into the middle 
of them and contented themselves with nibbling 
at the fringes. 
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Sturly detested them because they were eaten 
up with pride. 

Sturly had formidable relatives. 

There was Sterlet, his cousin of the Caspian 
Sea, a sort of disarmed dreamer who in conver- 
sation extended every subject until it was lost 
to sight, like a too great horizon indefinitely 
enlarged. There was Cunhas of Canada, born 
in a gigantic river into which men threw such 
quantities of enormous trees from the neigh- 
bouring forests that the floating wood formed ~ 
a kind of parquet flooring on the water. Leap- 
ing Sturgeons, weighing two hundred pounds, 
had broken their backs by falling on the logs. 
There was Chang, of the China Sea, a very short 
fat Sturgeon with the scaly coat of a dragon; 
there was a good deal of virtue hidden under his 
demoniacal appearance. Then there was the 
Finnish Styr, whose eyes were the colour of 
white bone scraped with a knife, whose scales 
seemed faded like those of dead fish rotting in 
very cold seas. ‘These were brutal folk, so 
stupid one could have no talk with them. In 
this vast family they all detested each other, for 
they were as stupid as men; but they all agreed 
in hating the family of Sturly, which was French. 

All the females of this noble race for thousands 
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of years had spawned in the Rhone, the Garonne 
and the Loire. There was even a story related 
with pride of a Sturly who, in 1800, at Neuilly, 
had allowed himself to be taken by men, while 
his female alone returned to the sea; which had 
still further increased the prestige of a race 
born in the clear waters of France. 

Yes, they all hated these Sturlys of the Hausen, 
these Frenchmen who were not content to follow 
ancestral traditions, who were always willing to 
learn new things, who lived isolated most of 
their time and accepted grudgingly the author- 
ity of a chief. ‘They were a little like those men 
Pascal speaks of, who desired to kill their neigh- 
bours because they lived on the other side of the 

river. 

In their case it was only more or less salt water 
between them. 


§ 6 


Sturly was born near Chinon. As we said 
before, he looked rather likea gelatine comma. 
He swam just enough to keep his equilib- 
rium, that is to say like a puppy walking 
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along and hopping on its hind legs. He was 
invisible to large fish and even to the little Bleak 
and Minnows who suck in the water at the edge 
of the banks and feed on the imperceptible 
creatures which collect here and there. 

Then the current carried him out to sea and 
immediately he seemed to wake up to life, to 
feel that he was in the charge of a good nurse. 

But the impression he felt was completely 
different from that of his parents when they had 
come down the river a short time before; in- 
stead of feeling that he was swimming in clear, 
free water, he felt as if he were sinking like a 
wretched lead-weight, sinking in water as heavy 
as pitch. It was all very vague to him, and his 
eyes alone, which were really active, noticed the 
dying light and the thickening darkness as he 
continued his descent into the depths. He was 
still far from the bottom when he felt himself 
stabilized and, after a few dives and risings, 
he found himself floating sideways. A salter, 
cooler current turned him in diminishing 
spirals, like the volutes of ammonites; then his 
soft gelatine stuck against something velvety —a 
rose-coloured sea-weed — he instinctively wrig- 
gled his tail and found himself swimming 
horizontally. 
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Up till now he had been like a soul without 
body wandering through life, since he was 
transparent. But suddenly he was amazed to 
perceive a fine network of bones through his 
flesh. 

This effort so wearied him that he lost con- 
sciousness and swooned. ‘The swoon lasted a 
very long time. He looked like a dying larva 
stuck to a sea-weed and barely breathing. . . . 
But this movement of the mouth was just 
enough for him to suck in mechanically the 
plankton which floats a little below the surface 
in minute particles; so that food began to be 
visible in his belly and his enemies began to see 
that he existed. 

Little by little he seemed to come out of his 
swoon; life filled him drop by drop and then 
suddenly his skin formed and became visible, 
he began to swim and to be conscious that he 
had a body which needed food and defence. 

He went on in this way for some time. It 
could not be said that he swam, although he 
held himself in a horizontal position, but his 
head was too light for his body and continually 
brought him to the surface, forcing him to scull 
hard with his tail to keep himself decently in his 
“line of swimming.”’ Nature was already begin- 
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ning to nail on his body tiny crown-pieces like 
soft horn which soon became plates in a cal- 
careous armour, enamelled with colours and 
hard as metal. 

About this time a complete transformation 
took place in him. First, he now saw his prey 
and began to hunt with discernment. His 
impression was not so much that of learning 
many fine new things as of recollecting them; 
the instinct of his race came to his aid and 
he now made gigantic strides in the art of 
living. 

To begin with his armour held him in like a 
tight corset and he swam with the clumsiness 
of young fish who always give themselves ten 
times as much exertion as is necessary. But this 
was excellent training from which his muscles 
gained hardness and suppleness. 

For some time he had left (without perceiving 
it) the pelagic regions where nature works out 
her mysteries far from the curiosity of men, and 
had drawn near the coast which is encumbered 
with the greater part of the creatures living in 
the sea. For everything related to the water 
collects at the bottom of unfathomable depths 
or hurries towards the walls of land which are 
the boundaries of oceans. 
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He had done with drinking the milky plankton 
of the great nurse and was already “hunting”’ 
little fish, disgorging with a hiccup the large 
ones which he had tried to gobble down with- 
out measuring their size. 

His soft little teeth and soft cartilages became 
bony and he felt himself to be a young adven- 
turous Sturgeon, full of resource. His mouth 
had become fringed with teeth like chippings 
of blue flint and even his tongue began to scratch 
his flesh, for it was covered with tiny onyx 
points. 

Now when he dared to touch the treacherous 
sea-bottom he did not scrape along it with his 
belly but merely examined the mud delicately 
with the worm-shaped tip of his barbels. 

When he grew strong and agile, a sense sud- 
denly developed in him with extraordinary 
rapidity, a sense of smell which no man could 
ever imagine. ‘This sense was so violently sensi- 
tive that nature had given him a veil by which 
he could sometimes shut out a power which 
would have ended by deranging him. Young 
Sturgeons and young Rays had died from this 
cause, stricken down, agonizing in such convul- 
sions that even the largest of the fish near fled 
at the sight of them; for madness 1s so rare 
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among wild creatures that it is the one thing of 
which they have a sacred fear. 

At first Sturly had felt a kind of frantic terror 
on meeting Jelly-fish or unknown fish of strange 
shape —a terror which momentarily deprived 
him of sight; it made him spin round vertically 
like an endless screw until he sank ten or fifteen 
yards like a piece of wreckage. Now he gazed 
at everything with a clear, attentive, astute eye, 
with a calm, never-failing courage. He had come 
out of the shadows and was now a fine Sturgeon, 
though still rather young. 

Ah! He was a born Hausen Sturly! How 
curious he was, how loquacious! He hailed the 
Shrimps and made fun of their grotesque bar- 
bels and spade-shaped tails. He could not help 
looking and sniffing at everything. There was a 
good side to this curiosity; he did not neglect 
to ask questions of inferiors, learned things and 
acquired knowledge and talents; every one knew 
something and stored up knowledge. There 
were some stories which nevertheless seemed 
stupid to him. Shong the Hun had told him 
that in ancient times his ancestors were served 
ona golden platter, presented by freed-men and 
accompanied by slaves playing on the flute, out 
of consideration for the nobility of his race and 
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the fineness of his flesh; he boasted that he was 
“a Roman Emperor’s dish” and Sturly could 
not see that there was any reason for rejoicing 
at the possession of ancestors who made a 
distinction between being eaten by a slave or 
adorning the belly of a Cesar. Either fate 
seemed to him equally detestable; Shong had 
called him a republican and his hatred for the 
Frenchman had doubled. What! a paltry crea- 
ture like him attack tradition! Did he disdain 
his elders who possess inspired wisdom because 
they are older? It was madness! 

Sturly did not listen to him. He now swam 
rapidly, leaving prejudices and follies behind 
him. More and more he felt there was a mys- 
tery in life to be penetrated; he moved dimly 
towards this invisible, divine, unknown truth 
which seemed to urge him, to smile at him, to 
call him. 

And in this way he swam for a long time, mar- 
velling at the world under water. 

It was the way of “searching and truth,”’ in 
which there are no beaten paths, the way which 
tires the will of human beings — the same search 
for the absolute and the reason for life. 

Just as men sometimes go down very deep 
into the abyss of thought, so Sturly, always 
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following its track, with his barbels close to the 
scented ooze, penetrated little by little into great 
depths. But he began to feel as if his body were 
held in a vice; he was suffocating. He had prob- 
ably followed too steep a slope and the pressure 
was stifling him; he returned to a certain level 
and went forward in an impeccably straight line 
until he reached the higher ground under water. 
The search was arduous. He felt dimly that 
lower down there existed the formidable mys- 
tery of a living world, unknown to others, a 
world he could never reach. What living being 
has ever attempted to descend into this abyss, 
these unfathomable depths where, since the 
creation of the earth, has been carried out that 
mystery of the continents which are only an 
eternal deposit of marine sediments? 

Only the thirty-yards long Rorqual sometimes 
rushed into them with the despair of a giant 
trying to break through the darkness with his 
head; then the vague glimmerings of the sea- 
depths in which the forests of gigantic sea- 
weeds dip, were rapidly extinguished; all that 
shone and “‘manufactured”’ its light seemed to 
cease living, as if expecting some dramatic 
event (which never happened) to heave up these 
extreme depths. All its inhabitants were as 
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invulnerable as gods and nothing could be seen 
but the exhausted, groaning Rorqual rushing up 
to the surface like a shooting star to throw up 
with relief an immense plume of water-vapour 
from his blow-holes. 

Sturly thought: “Bah! Rush into the darkness 
at hazard with nothing but brute force?” 

He did not believe in the success of any of 
these enterprises, but he told himself that it 
would be good to find some ruse for descending 
into the depths and discovering the reason of 


life. 
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He was now large and about this period he 
noticed something which seemed to him almost 
divine; his eyes became luminous in darkness, 
guided him and lighted him like head-lamps. 
He also saw with amazement that he could dive 
down very deep, to depths where none of his 
equals dared risk themselves. 

Contrary to man’s belief, the difference of pres- 
sure does not inconvenience the inhabitants of 
the seas, but on the other hand they are very 
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sensitive to sharp variations in temperature. 
But Sturly was an “‘eurythermal”’ fish and cared 
as little for it as foradead Shrimp. He travelled 
at almost all depths and wondered at the varied 
life of marine waters. Made wise by experience, 
he no longer attempted to plunge into the pro- 
found abysses. 

One morning he found himself in waters of a 
violent, almost black, blue with here and there 
patches of verdigris, soft as the colour of dead 
turquoises. And suddenly there appeared a 
fairyland fauna. 

What vegetation! What strange weeds! Some 
were bright green, others frond-shaped and 
crimson-red like threads of blood in water; 
others were like large partitioned tubes padded 
with gelatine, and there were Sea-Grapes, tufts 
of fine hair, branches winged with white hair 
and others which suddenly opened like fans of 
rosy silver. Thousands of fish, striped red on a 
ground of brownish gold, were attacking them, 
sucking at the leaves to eat the parasites off 
them and vanishing like metal reflections as 
soon as they were seen. Sturly imitated them. 

Some seemed to be covered with a sugary 
flour and others with thick mould, as blue as 
stale milk. He tasted the same stinking Sea 
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Lettuce. It was all emphatically not worth 
eating; and then,-only very poor hunters would 
consent to chew grass. To do that you would 
have to be as stupid and as slow as a Manati or 
Sea-Cow! But his astonishment increased as he 
observed the microscopic creatures which 
swarmed around the sea-weeds and lived upon 
them and in their shelter. These sea-weeds 
were not in the least like those of other seas; he 
saw some like straight lines, some oblong, some 
lance-shaped; he saw some as straight as a 
ereen sword; others were like little mauve sun- 
shades, and some were entirely covered with 
blisters, with floats which stretched out the 
branches and kept them as stiff as seven- 
branched candlesticks. He saw tiny ones and 
slender ones, and others which grew from the 
sea-bottom to breathe at the surface where they 
floated like a mass of hair. 

Sturly returned to the surface and tacked 
along the coast; it was very warm and in the 
distance could be seen reddish-brown rocks and 
large greenish-white, mauve or white masses — 
the villas on the Riviera. Sturly knew it was a 
bad thing to come near the earth where men 
live. 

He felt a kind of inordinate desire to go to 
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the coast because the great wild creatures of the 
sea never risk it for fear of grounding. 

Suddenly he leaped backwards; he had spiked 
himself on a kind of globe armed with spines. 
He was very wary of Hog-fish who camouflage 
themselves and watch for their prey half hidden 
in the mud. Sometimes you fail to notice them 
and hit your nose on their poisoned spines. 

It was like the day when he thoughtlessly 
swallowed a little one alive, which had nearly 
killed him. But this globe? What could it be? 
He went round it, feeling it delicately with the 
tips of his barbels, sniffing it, trying to turn it 
over with his snout, but he pricked himself 
cruelly; it seemed stuck to the rock. 

Then he heard what sounded like a little 
chuckle. 

Sturly perceived that the globe moved. Be- 
tween each prickle there was an ambulacrum, 
like a Snail’s horn, which pressed hard upon 
the rock and thus enabled the Sea-Urchin 
to move. It was the ancestor of the seas, old 
Echinus. 

He was born with the first waters of the globe; 
he was round like the sun and his spines seemed 
solidified rays. He was both male and female 
and all the joys of love were in him; it was said 
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that all human knowledge was enclosed in his 
shell. 

Sturly questioned him respectfully; he desired 
to know the meaning of life. But old Echinus 
never answered the questions which were put 
to him. He said: 

‘The wise have no need of movement; their 
active thought supplies its place. I shall never 
see more lovely things than those I imagine.” 

Then he was silent and the tide moved his red 
prickles. 

Sturly did not attempt to tear his secrets from 
him; he thought that the wisest course was to 
let old Echinus grow accustomed to him. 

So he calmly began to hunt the Pipe-fishes 
which looked like shoemaker’s awls passing 
through the thick leather of the sea-weeds, and 
paid no more attention to the Sea-Urchin than 
if he had not existed. 

Near a mossy stone, greasy as a Sponge spoiled 
_ by too much soap, a miserable little creature was 
wriggling ina grotesque way; it had a backside 
like a bladder and a head withtwo eyes like drops 
of pitch, the whole balanced on spidery legs. It 
was a Hermit-Crab looking for a lodging. It 
thrust its soft backside into an empty Whelk- 
shell and indulged in a thousand contortions. It 
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tried one after another to find one which would 
suit it and between each attempt was in mortal 
fear that a Crab might appear. 

Old Echinus hummed to himself: 

‘He lives in other peoples’ shells. May a Crab 
pinch his soft unprotected belly! I hate him, he 
has no armour except on his legs. He can’t 
even defend his skin, he must have a Sea- 
Anemone settled on his back. He’s lazy, lazy!” 

At that moment, something attacked a aaa 
which squirted out a flood of ink. 

“Oh! What a stink of musk!” clamoured a 
thunderous voice. 

Sturly jumped, and then noticed close beside 
him a kind of trembling abortion. The terrible 
voice came from this tiny creature. 

‘Don’t be afraid,” roared the voice again. | 

It was the Peristeidion Cataphracta, just the 
size of a red hexagonal pencil, looking like a 
little stiletto covered with elaborate and devilish 
designs. This caricature of a monster with his 
scissors-shaped snout loved to frighten people; 
he was Captain Matamore on the scale of a 
marionette. 

Sturly smiled: ‘You frightened me!” 

“I hope so,” said the Cataphracta, clattering 
with his fine jaws, and he added: “‘Have no 
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fear. I am the knight of the seas and I protect 
the weak.” 

Old Echinus chuckled for a long time, derided 
the Cataphracta, and then said: “‘The night is 
coming down obliquely through the calm even- 
ing water. I have much to meditate.” 

Sturly drew near. 

“T have heard it said —and this dates from the 
time when the people of the seas had no bones 
and all wore armour — that one day there would 
be born a terrestrial creature — man, beast, fish — 
who would discover the meaning of existence; he 
would die because the Master of Life and Death 
could not permit the secret to be divulged.” 

There was a silence; the old Sea-Urchin’s 
spines moved with the flowing current. 

He continued in a low voice, as people tell a 
secret: 

“I remember... 

“The world was chaos; suddenly there shone a 
great golden egg, it whirled in space and the 
Forces, fighting it with storms and thunder, cut 
into it deeply. I remember. . 

“And then came the first dew upon the first 
morning of the world, which was the benedic- 
tion of God and filled the hollows of the egg 
with heavenly water.” 
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He laughed a little cracked laugh. 
“The sea? Who knows the sea? They all live at 
different levels and know nothing of each other. 
I know that the sea is divided into three parts; 
the part which feels the fresh wind, the middle 
part and the great nocturnal abysses. The light 
of the sun does not penetrate the great depths. 
It is said that those who live there make their 
light themselves. No doubt it 1s a light which 
comes from their souls.... I know also that 
the Privileged one, who is to discover the secret 
of life, will havea luminous eye, a symbol of the 
soul’s becoming divine. 
‘The sea? Who knows the sea? He would have 
to ponder the voracious instinct of Sharks, to 
consider the grotesque self-consequence of 
Rorquals, the prostitution of Cod-fish, the 
imbecility of Eared Seals. He would have to 
know that death is the regulator of life, that God 
could only create light by putting darkness 
beside it, that virtue only exists because of 
crimeand that living creatures are divided into 
two groups — those who think with their bellies 
and those who judge with their souls... .” 
‘“Whatan old bore!” exclaimed the Cataphracta. 

Sturly clattered his jaws and the Cataphracta 
fled like a red pencil-line on green paper. Then 
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he said: “‘Father, take pity on my ignorance.” 

Then old Echinus detached himself from the 

rock and rolled from the stone where he had 
been fixed to the soft carpet of moss; in a flash 
he showed his star-shaped teeth and rose up. 
“Yes,”’ he said, breathing deeply, “perhaps you 
are the Privileged one? But you will have to 
suffer greatly; you will have to descend into the 
kingdom of darkness, into waters as heavy as 
pitch. Perhaps you are he?” 
“But where must I go, father?” asked Sturly. 
“Towards the cold seas. .. . Then you will feel 
a strong current and you must ascend it until 
suddenly you feel that the sea is dead, immobile 
and motionless.”’ 

Then he was silent and Sturly respected his 
meditation. For a long time he remained near 
the old sage and during long days benefited by 
his teaching. 


is 


The night had come and suddenly the sea was 
on fire; they were the Noctiluce, microscopic 
animalcule, infinitesimal grains which glittered 
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like imperceptible beacons. There were incal- 
culable numbers of them and the phosphores- 
cence was produced by all these scintillations. 

Sturly rose to the surface; the sky was pitted 
with stars. 

A fishing boat with lowered sails was returning 
to the port whose entrancecould be seen, marked 
by red and green lights; the prow of the boat 
tore the black cloth of the water and from the 
open furrow there rose the glow of emeralds 
and topazes. Like wings plucked of their 
feathers the oars dipped in the water, at each 
thrust lifting up necklaces of precious stones 
whose threads broke and let them fall. A 
breeze came up and the black boat tossed about 
by the waves now seemed surrounded by will- 
o’-th’-wisps. 

Sturly dived deep and dashed full speed for the 


open Seca. 
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He fled from the Mediterranean coast, from 
the blue umbrella pines on the powdered-glass 
sand, from the tamarisks with their green hair 
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brushed back by the rough wind of the open sea, 
from the pepper-plants with their round seeds, 
like small shot. He fled from the shallow waters 
where the Tangle-Weed seemed trimmed to an 
equal height by scissors, where the depths were 
darkened with green clay, where there some- 
times passed the winged shadow of the scream- 
ing sea-gulls. 

He knew too well those level sands, soft as the 
tongue, that mud which lay like colour fallen to 
the bottom of a pot of paint, where the red Star- 
fish looked as if crucified. 

He went continually towards the open sea. 

One morning he came into cold water. The 
sea breathed heavily like a gigantic wood- 
cutter whose axe falls to the rhythm of his 
breathing. 

Sturly had reached the edges of the Breton 
coast, all broken rock, opposing an obstinate 
granite head to the furies of the wind. 

At some distance from the coast the salt- 
stunted fields became naked, and there was 
nothing but menhirs and dolmens which looked 
like phantoms rising from the ground and 
petrified in their shrouds. 

In these cold waters the struggle for life had 
something harsher about it; each creature 
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hunted for its beily’s sake and the battles were 
implacably cruel. 

The Flounders and Soles, thrust into the sand, 
were the most ferocious. In their youth, by dint 
of swimming on their bellies, one of their eyes 
had been displaced and, moving round their 
narrow head, had finally placed itself above the 
other eye. They were admirably camouflaged 
and, like many of the inhabitants of the sea, had 
the faculty of varying the pigmentation of their 
skin, growing paler over sea-bottoms of clear 
rocks, yellow in sand, spotted with brown or 
green ochre over mud. Sturly feasted on them; 
his barbels very quickly detected their presence 
and he snapped them sideways. 

Prey was more difficult to capture but seemed 
better to him in these cool waters; shoals of 
Mackerel and Scienze were his favourite food. 

Sometimes a heavy fish, looking as if sheathed 
in black india-rubber, with a spade-shaped tail, 
came by and Sturly quickly avoided him, dread- 
ing those rufhans of the sea: the enormous 
Porpoise and the grey Grampus. 

This was indeed the deep sea where one could 
observe beasts which were like plants and sea- 
weeds which moved themselves like animals, 
thanks to their floats. ‘This water, which con- 
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tained gold, silver, arsenic, zinc, bromine, iodine 
and so many other chemical products, was as 
pure as ether. All the inhabitants of the sea 
laboured at wonderful arcana; the winds lashed 
the waters, heavy with dissolved animal cells, 
with the innumerable and almost invisible nation 
of Protozoa; soapy waters whose light foam was 
slashed and driven by the wind like myriads of 
bubbles. 

Life swarmed and elbowed death. For it was 
also an immense necropolis which drifted about 
all corpses, from Whales thirty yards long 
down to the small fry reduced to the size of a 
comma. But the air wedded the water, burned 
up all decomposing products, oxidized the 
carbon, transformed it into carbonic acid which 
gave life to sea-weeds and permitted innumer- 
able varieties of animals to fabricate their shells 
or their carapaces. And all these strata, indefi- 
nitely increased, formed the bone-structure of 
continents and rose in layers like pots placed 
one in another. 

No doubt it was the same with men’s thoughts; 
generation by generation a whole science of life 
took form and grew. 

Sturly passed near very large red sea-weeds, 
almost black, it was so dark; sometimes there 
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darted by the glint of a scale with a mother-of- 
pearl glow. 

In this way he swam for a long time very 
rapidly, then stopped. 

He blew out air and the bubbles rose slowly, 
clung to fat leaves and in that heavy water 
seemed like air bubbles suspended in glass. 
Then he rose swiftly to the surface. The sun © 
was so low that it looked like a golden marguer- 
ite daisy, half of whose petals had been torn off. 

Then it became crimson and its javelins re- 
bounded without penetrating the black steel of 
the sea. 

At last it plunged into the waters, like a sacra- 
mental wafer of blood. 


Ne xe) 


And it was thus that Sturly reached a forest of 
sea-weeds whose stems wereas large as the pillar- 
shafts of a temple. 

Atacertain place there was a kind of semicircle 
in which strange creatures were swimming. An 
electric blue light gave the picture a fairyland 
appearance. 
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The first fish was round, squat and scarlet 
and looked like a strawberry swimming with its 
green tail; this was the Pagrus, formerly adored 
by the Evenites. 

It was said he had given drink to the goddess 
Isis; and his descendants, remaining in the red 
waters of the Nile, informed the inhabitants of 
the coming inundations. 

“Tam a god,” he said to Sturly. 

And his eye looked like a spangle of mica in 
the pulp of a fruit. 

Then came a Mullet of fine silver who told 

Sturly that he alone was of divine essence; for 
thousands of years he had been worshipped by 
Egyptians, Lydians and Syrians, but Faith had 
departed from the world. 
“Speak for yourself,” said a new-comer, an 
enormous red-golden Tunny, who seemed to 
swim in fresh blood. “I am the only son of the 
Fish in the Zodiac and there are Pelamides on 
the medals of Byzantium.” 

A Murena, looking as if edged with a border 
of topazes, opened its ferocious little mouth, 
bristling with teeth, and swimming as one 
crawls, said: “At the feast of the Piscatorii, they 
offered small fishes, tiny Congers and Murenas, 
to Vulcan.” 
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Then appeared a monstrous Eel, tun-bellied 
and long as a ship’s mast, and his shrill voice 
put them all to flight: ““When a demon stole 
the sacred book of the Vedas and fled to the 
depths of the sea, Vishnu, the only God, took 
my shape for his first incarnation.” 

‘And I was his second avatar,” proclaimed a 
voice of thunder. 

It was a Turtle, enormous as an island. In- 
numerable sea-weeds and millions of Parasites 
had installed themselves on the horny shell of 
his monstrous carapace. 

“At that time I carried on my back the earth 
with its humanity, its palaces and temples, its 
virtues and its crimes.” 

And they all howled at once: “I am the only 
God, adore me!”’ 

But suddenly all were silent as if frozen, for 
darkness, thick as black lacquer, abruptly 
descended. ‘Then appeared the outline of a 
little fish, in lines so dazzling they might have 
been drawn by God with the point of a sun-ray 
instead of a pastel, a little fish like those the first 
Christians drew in chalk on the walls of the 
catacombs, which of old made the Cesar trem- 
ble in the recesses of his palace. 

Then there was a brutal illumination of the 
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waters, as if God had poured all the suns of the 
universe into the ocean. Sturly was blinded, 
saw nothing in front of him but rings of violet 
lightning and orange-tinted lights which 
mingled together and dispersed inextricably. A 
terrible vibration, a shrill noise maddened him 
and, remembering the advice of old Echinus, 
he dived, tail down, his snout pointed to the 
sea-bottom, always onwards, in a flight so 
desperate that he panted and lost conscious- 
ness, 

Now, little by little he regained consciousness 
and the sea sang in his ears like boiling water. 

He felt crushed by this liquid mass to the 
point of dreading that it would break the rivets 
which held together the plates of his body, like 
those of a boiler under too great a pressure. 

Little by little the disordered movements of 
his heart grew regular, he came to himself and 
looked about him. 

There were sea-weeds, slender as silver rib- 
bons, and here and there shone a branch of 
Coral. The mud was a yellow green, soft as 
firm grease; and, because the light of the sun 
never penetrated these depths, in this sombre 
mass, where certain blind Crustaceans dragged 
themselves along, there were only pallid, 
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wretched-looking fish, who made their own 
light. 

Sea-Pens, Sea-Fans, Polyps, animal colonies 
enclosed in arborescent limestone made, as it 
were, hedges of interlaced twigs, burning 
bushes forming oases of light, a whole mir- 
aculous vegetation of glittering precious stones. 

In the interminable wandering, undertaken in 
search of the meaning of life, Sturly had swum 
in many strange waters. 

He had crossed the Black Sea, mourning 
waters where at a depth of two hundred yards 
the sea was poisoned by decomposing organic 
substances which stank of sulphuric acid; this, 
said old Echinus, was like that part of humanity 
which is not vivified by the sun of intelligence. 

Formerly, along the coast from Guilvinnec to 
Langor, he had passed through French waters 
where a marvellous culture flourished. They 
were the clearest waters in the world, immense 
gardens of ragged sea-weeds, as if flowering 
with heather and golden broom. 

At the mouth of the Aven, near the island of 
Raguenés, he had found what looked like 
forests of palm-trees and hot-house flowers 
with walks of rosy sand where, said Echinus, 
Sirens used to appear. 
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But he had never penetrated into a world like 
this — a world of eternal night, where the crea- 
tures made their own light. Necessity had 
given them this strange faculty and their in- 
dustry was half divine. 

The peoples whom nature has favoured are 
idle, consequently uncultured; but there the 
aridity of the locality had forced every living 
thing to efforts, persevered in for thousands 
of years, which had achieved the most surpris- 
ing results. | 

Thus, the Meduse surprised him, so mag- 
nificently had their intelligence solved the hard 
problem of living in those desolate places. 
Apolemia and Nectalia, once unarmed, had 
organized themselves into communistic colon- 
ies: union had been their strength. 

And thus through division of labour and 
mutual good understanding they prospered 
magnificently. Some served only as floats, 
others as propellers; others did nothing but 
fish for the community, trailing the poisoned 
threads of their hair, gifted with a stinging 
power, which paralysed their imperceptible 
prey. A certain number only were entrusted 
with reproduction and, as they had their 
mouths, stomachs and other organs in com- 
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mon, they all looked like the pendants of a 
chandelier attached to the central tube, which 
served them as a common intestine. 

Old Echinus had once spoken of them to 

Sturly; these colonies could only subsist 
through the spirit of partnership carried to its 
most extreme limit, and he had added: 
“Woe to the unorganized races on the earth! 
And woe also to the Sturgeons who want to ally 
themselves with the Sharks! There is only one 
law in the sea, it is that of self-defence by tusk 
and tooth.” 

The stronger naturally hunted the less armed; 
God had only allowed a few rare gleams of 
kindness and disinterestedness here below: 
Sturly would find them one day. 

Where was he? Towards what land of mys- 
tery had he descended? 

He swam gently and suddenly he was caught 
by a great fear. 


Qi 


He had seen Cetaceans with bellies streaked 
like the hulls of rowing-boats, Octopuses which 
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beat the water like immense paddle-wheels, 
stretching out arms as large as masts on which 
were opened suckers as large as port-holes, and 
yet he had never been struck with such a 
stupor. 

What was this strange creature? 

Was it one of the ancient queens of the sea of 
whom old Echinus had spoken, a Siren? 

She was very tall, mail-clad from the belly to 
the tail with emerald scales and her belly and 
her breasts were of rosy mother-of-pearl; she 
had a face like the marble goddesses of the 
“Buried City” and, behind her, bubbles of 
light mingled in swirls. 

She looked at Sturly with an irresistible smile: 
“T am the Queen of the sea,” she said. “Who 
are your” 

She inquired precisely about him, playing all 
the time with the large necklaces of fine pearls 
which were about her throat and loins. 

It was the first time Sturly saw laughter on a 
face created by God and it charmed him in- 
finitely. Her voice was an enchantment and it 
was as if she had but to speak to be in the right. 
She made fun of the old, doting, melancholic 
Sea-Urchin, whom one never knows how to 
deal with; and this did not annoy Sturly. 
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She expressed surprise that he should have 

come so far down into these abyssal depths 
where darkness and silence reign, into waters 
heavy as mercury. He had been among the 
gods, he was seeking the meaning of life, and 
very certainly all these religions had taught 
him nothing. None could tell him the secret 
which gives the proof of survival and it was 
through divine predestination that he had been 
able to contemplate the sign without being 
struck by blindness and madness. She indeed 
had heard it said, at least ten thousand years 
ago, that one day there would be born a privi- 
leged being who would find out the mystery, 
but she had never believed in it until Sturly 
came. 
‘You are here,” she said, “‘in the kingdom of 
beauty and light. Beauty is the one shred of 
light God has granted us here below. Your 
search is impossible, for the secret of life and 
death is everywhere and nowhere. All living 
beings carry the secret in them like a seed which 
death alone germinates.”’ 

She spoke and her voice was sweet as the song 
of the first bird in the morning of the world, 
and Sturly listened to it with inexpressible 


delight. 
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She spoke, she went on speaking. 

She said things which he did not understand 
very well, but which nevertheless seemed to 
him divine; it was an enchantment. 

She said: “The poet’s thought is perhaps more 
real than life itself... . 

“You see, Sturly, in these abysses to which the 
day never pierces, we create our own light and 
each one carries his sun with him.” 

“But,” asked Sturly, ‘is your kingdom also the 
kingdom of goodness? 

“Up till now I have seen nothing but a fero- 
cious struggle for life; can one live in your 
empire without killing?” 

The Siren vanished like a flash and Sturly 
found himself alone in the shadow of a desolate 
country. 

On a flat pebble, velvety with mud, something 
chuckled. 

But for the chuckle, Sturly would not have 
recognized in that soft globe without spines 
which only moved thanks to a few ambulacra, 
soft as Snail’s horns, and as cautiously as a 
blind man’s fingers, a Sea-Urchin of the mio- 
cene period, old Echinus. 

Here and there passed King-Crabs, creatures 
as old as the earth itself, resembling round 
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shields with a rat’s tail on the end. The lazy 
male climbed on to the back of the female and 
clung there with his crab’s claws, so that they 
looked like one horn dish covering another. 
The Sea-Urchin moved slightly and raised his 
cracked familiar voice: 
“You put her to flight, Sturly. —The enchantress 
vanished when you spoke to her of goodness. 
Art is only a star fallen by chance from the 
mantle of God and that sorceress tried to make 
you believe it was a portion of his substance. 
Continue your search, my son.” 


Vie 


Sturly swam for some time in these desolate 
waters. 

But what surprised him most was the rapid 
illuminations following upon an almost com- 
plete darkness. 

The sea above him sometimes looked like a 
dome spangled with stars, fire-balloons or 
luminous flowers; sometimes there were the 
garlands of light of the Siphonophora, some- 
times the violet globes of Medusz; the Pyro- 
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somide, long cylinders of rubies and sapphires, 
glowed; Squids and Cuttle-fish passed like 
comets throwing out lights of all the colours of 
the prism. 

In the night they were extinguished and re- 
lighted with the suddenness of an electric 
current, like shrubs bathed in moonlight among 
which crawled emerald Star-fishes and through 
which darted strange fishes with eyes like 
lenses, fishes whose armour was luminous like 
the coloured glasses of a lantern. 

Sometimes a large bivalve shell, white as a 
dead man’s bone, threw up a Jet, a bouquet of 
rockets; at certain moments even the mud be- 
came like a carpet of phosphorus and a few 
seconds later it was again a sea of ink. 

Sturly began to be hungry, but perceived no 
prey. Many of the creatures were transparent 
as gelatine and when he hit them with his nose, 
he generally clapped his jaws on nothing. 
However widely he opened his eyes and 
searched in the mud with his barbels, which 
wrigegled like worms, he found nothing that 
was worthy of him. The Polyp, which was 
like a cupola placed on the ground, the sausage- 
shaped Sea-Cucumber, the silicious Sponges 
with their buds, the Olive Shells, transparent as 
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glass, that creature shaped like a chestnut, those 
little blind Crustaceans — these were not prey 
for a Sturgeon of his size. 

There were also giant Shrimps mounted upon 
huge legs as fine as root-fibres; Spiders, as 
large as a diver’s helmet, which held out im- 
pressive-looking shears on the end of arms as 
long as a tibia; Meduse which broke away from 
each other like saucers from a pile; Cuttle-fish 
with heart-shaped bodies whose arms looked 
like leaves and branches. And unwearyingly 
these phosphorescent lights glowed, died out, 
mingled their gleams, as if one took a mass 
of melted glass and tore myriads of sparks 
from it. 

Sturly hunted without result and laboured in 
vain. | 

Then he thought of those fish which camou- 
flage themselves so perfectly they succeed in 
taking on the colour of what they are resting 
upon and are almost impossible to discover: 
Hog-fishes, Sepias, Blennies. 

He thought: “I must observe! Or I stand a 
good chance of dying of hunger.” 

And the voice of old Echinus came to him, 
adding ironically: “Beauty is not feeding!” 

Sturly hid behind a Coral bush and pretended 
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to be dead. By dint of gazing at the mud he at 
last saw two moving black points, two eyes on 
stems, the size of capers, belonging to a fish 
which had concealed itself in the ooze. Sturly 
rushed out at full speed, unearthed it with a 
push of his snout and held it an instant in the 
vice of his jaws. He was at the height of aston- 
ishment, thinking he had made a double cap- 
ture. He dropped his half-dead prey and 
examined it before swallowing it; it was the 
first time he had seen such a thing. This fish 
had the faculty of swallowing prey larger than 
itself and of holding them in a stomach so 
elastic that it formed a kind of enormous bag 
underneath, larger than the fish itself. 

In spite of everything, it was meagre fare; and 
he returned to his ambush. 

Certainly, Sturly, especially recently, had seen 
many strange animals, but he had never con- 
templated a more curious creature than that 
which now came swimming gently towards 
him. It seemed to be a pelican’s head, with the 
long beak and flabby pouch, and no body, 
diminishing suddenly to the dimensions of a 
whip-lash. Furnished with two searchlights of 
prodigious power which it could extinguish at 
will, it moved its pencils of light over the mud 
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in search of prey: it was the Eurypharynx. 

Another fish gifted with the faculty of mim- 
icry was so perfectly camouflaged and kept so 
perfectly immobile that it turned his light on 
the first fish without being seen. A moment 
later Sturly saw to his profound astonishment 
that the hunter now directed rays of ye/low light; 
he had seen the necessity for a complementary 
colour to detect the presence of his prey. But 
the other rapidly let loose rays (super-com- 
plementary colour) of a blue so intense that it 
completely annihilated its enemy’s light and 
there was a duel of rays of lightning-like rapid- 
ity. These four flaming swords flashed, met, 
disengaged, grew dull, clashed in clusters of 
sparks, while all else that lived in these pro- 
found waters was extinguished. 

Sturly put an end to the combat by gobbling 
them both. 


§ 13 


During long mortal hours he swam towards 
the surface; the water seemed almost warm to 
him and the sunlight (radiations, first orange, 
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then green, yellow and red) began to penetrate 
the sea. 

Once more the sea-weeds became green and 
Sturly, almost exhausted, felt a profound joy, 
the joy of a man who, after passing through 
desert country, approaches a town inhabited 
by human beings. 

Little by little he returned to his old habits, 
watching for enemies and hunting normally. 

He had risen from the basin of Corfu and the 
Ionian sea and was passing along the coasts of 
Sicily in the Mediterranean towards the island 
of Elba. 

A sure instinct showed him the track. 

Sturly had it from old Echinus that this track 
was ‘“‘everywhere and nowhere,”’ but he went on 
just the same towards that enchanting coast 
- where he had heard the unforgettable voice for 
the first time. 

From time to time he rose to the surface. 

It was a day of harsh mistral and libeccio, 
blowing against Corsica and tearing itself to 
pieces on that mass of granite. 

_ The waves rushed along, those coming up 
behind jostling those which galloped in front, 
like a herd in panic. 

In the sky, the wind rolled curling clouds 
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along, threw them about like bowls, then re- 
lentless tore them in pieces and their tatters 
flew away in the empty heavens. 

At twilight, the horizon was a dark moving 
veil, a kind of immense theatre-curtain flapping 
in the air and lighted from beneath by red foot- 
lights whose glow diminished gradually. 

Each billow was marbled with foam which the 
wind scattered about in yellow flakes and the 
water seemed to hiss and smoke. 

A steamer passed, dancing heavily. 

A shoal of Porpoises and grey Grampuses 
cried excitedly: “‘Let’s follow it! Let’s follow 
it!” 

And they indulged in acrobatic plungings to 
their hearts’ content. To do this, they had 
even abandoned the pursuit of a shoal of An- 
chovies, above which flew a flock of gulls, terns 
and blue-mantled sea-swallows. 

And that evening Sturly made great cheer. 

At dawn two days later he came in sight of 
the coasts of France opposite a very beautiful 
town, full of villas with roofs of green, tur- 
quoise or rose porcelain, placed in rows on the 
cliff among flowers and palm-trees. 

Smoke rose from the chimneys towards the 
sky and a large palace had been built on piers, 
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looking like a lighted lantern placed on the sea, 
a very complicated lantern with glasses of all 
colours and all shapes. 

The noise of the sea on the beach was as if 
an army of chariots were crushing the pebbles; 
the sea wind roughly swept the palms and 
cypresses. 

It was with a tender joy that Sturly came back 
to the waters of his country where he had grown 
up and for the first time heard the voice of the 
old sage. He saw once more with deep satis- 
faction the same rocks, the same sea-weeds, the 
same sea-dwellers and he sniffed with delight 
the odour of the Tangle-Weeds which smell of 
iodine and fresh Oysters. 

He was so happy that he did not trouble the 
passing Labrus Julis, nor the Serranidz whose 
sides were dotted with vivid carmine, striped 
with violet on a parrot-green background, with 
eyes which looked like circles of rubies set in 
bright gold. 

When a blue shadow passed over the sand and 
he heard the rasping of the oars in the thole- 
pins, he scarcely hastened to swim away, and if 
by chance he came across an empty sardine tin 
or a bottle, he knew these things are negligible 
and can do no harm. Sometimes there floated 
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by on the surface a piece of cork whitened by 
the sea, or rotten oranges; Sturly did not care, 
he only watched for the danger of approaching 
too near the coast. He felt happy as a traveller 
returned to his village who feels moved at 
everything, and, if his barbels sought nervously 
in the ooze, it was less to hunt than to discover 
old Echinus. 

A hidden Sepia squirted its ink under his 
snout and, closing up like a doll’s umbrella, 
made off end foremost. 

At that moment a formidable voice thundered: 
‘Back, all of you! Make way! Make room for 
the master of these waters, the boldest, the 
strongest, the most powerful of the lords of the 
sea! Back, you fry! Here am I, the protector 
of the weak, the paladin, the hero! When [ like 
my scissors-beak can cut in two the Orca or the 
Sturgeon, were it Sturly himself!” 
“Good-morning,”’ oo Sturly, recognizing the 
Cataphracta. 

“Don’t be afraid,” ine the miserable little 
beast, trembling all over. “Take heart, my 
friend, I was joking.” 

Sturly, who had other things to do than to 
hunt him, laughed at him and went off with his 
nose close to the sand where the carmine- 
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spotted mud in places seemed like drops of 
sealing wax. 
“Paladin? No, jumping-jack! Why don’t you 
eat him, my son!” 

Sturly with the greatest delight recognized 
Echinus. 
“Oh! father,”’ said he, “‘there you are at last; to 
hear you again is a profound joy to me! 
“You see, it seems an interminable time since 
I returned from the heavy waters. I saw 
1S a 
“I know,” interrupted old Echinus. ‘I know. 
I was everywhere. I was the enormous Sea- 
Urchin off Goulven, the soft Sea-Urchin in the 
basin of the Aleutian Islands. It is my duty to 
help you in your search. Well? Where have 
you got to?” 
“Tam still,” replied Sturly, “‘like the creatures 
in the Corfu basin who crawl blindly along in 
the depths of a sea of darkness.” 
“| know,” said old Echinus. ‘‘You have under- 
taken a very long journey; you have succeeded 
beyond human possibilities; you traversed, 
without dying, the kingdom of beliefs and you 
came to beauty, but neither religions nor beauty 
have given you the key to the enigma.” 
“What am I to do? Oh, you who are so good, 
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who taught me, direct me now,” implored 
Sturly, “advise me, what must I do?” 
““Live, observe, wait,’’ concluded the Sea- 
Urchin. 

The sun, low on the horizon, struck the water 
with its oblique rays and little by little darkness 
spread through the waters like a dye. 


§ 14 


Sturly observed the sage’s advice strictly. He 
contented himself with living and observed 
everything about him, hunting always at a 
distance from his lair and only for food; thus 
every day he spent seven to nine hours in the 
open sea. In those deep Mediterranean waters 
he found abundant food in great variety, and 
regaled himself on Gar-Pike, a little scissors- 
shaped fish with bones like green jade, on Hake, 
on Sardines, on Box Salpa. From time to time 
he made a leap and rushed off like a torpedo, to 
avoid a monstrous pilgrim, a Shark ten to 
twelve yards long, the largest of all, weighing 
from five to seven tons. But he laughed at 
himself for his fear when he remembered that 
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this Shark has more than three thousand teeth, 
but that they are so small he only attacks little 
prey. His laugh grew fixed, however, when he 
perceived the Hammer-Shark or the Sword- 
fish, whose snout is terminated by a long sword, 
with a flat, very sharp, double-edged blade; its 
back is like black india-rubber, its belly like 
aluminium and its fins are sickle-shaped. One 
evening when he was swimming on the surface 
he perceived a mass of floating Whale excreta, 
ambergris. I'he water stank of it. 

Sturly looked at this ovoid mass, chamois- 
coloured and blackening visibly. 

In the evening old Echinus told him: 
“The creatures who live on the earth prize it 
highly and their females rub their skins with 
it. You have seen Sand-Hoppers, the fleas of 
the sea (a little gelatine in a mica corset) delight- 
edly cleaning up the dead bodies brought to 
the shores by the sear” 
“I despise such people,” asserted Sturly. 
“And why despise living creatures because they 
have not the same tastes as you? That is a 
curious weakness and very unworthy of you. 
There is nothing so inferior as to feel irritated 
with a person because he does not share your 
point of view.” 
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The sea, that spring morning, cradled the 
light spread on its waters. 

Old Echinus said to Sturly: 

“Now is the time of love. Soon you will have 
to leave me, my son.”’ 

And as Sturly prepared to leave: 

“No, don’t go; stay a little longer.” 

The sun was already beginning to warm the 
water and the ooze, grey as putty, rose in opal 
bubbles. 

‘In the beginning of the world,” declared the 

Sea-Urchin, “God created life.” 

“Father,” interrupted Sturly, “why did God 

create life?” 

ho jexist. 

‘““He made it with black and white, with south 

and north, with negative and positive, with 

good and evil.” 

“Could not God,” asked Sturly, “God, the 

omnipotent, create a life which would be 

pleasant to living creatures?” 

“God cannot be illogical and go against truth. 

Since nothingness made room for life, there 

had to be suffering here below so that there 
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might be happiness. Everything is relative, 
except divinity itself. 
“This was the period when God created time, 
which measures our acts, time which is only a 
delusion. Does it morally exist when you 
sleep? A thousand years for the Madrepora are 
only a few seconds of your life. 
“This was the period when he fashioned the 
worlds with a little of his divine flesh, his blood 
and his tears; the fold of his robe was filled with 
them and he sowed the stars at random in the 
sky.” 
“Father,” said Sturly, ‘“‘when death comes, do 
we wholly die?” 
“Perhaps Topane will tell you, but it is a 
secret:'’ 

After that he only replied to Sturly with grum- 
blings. 

Then he said: 
“We all devour each other, but goodness, alas! 
so minute, grows slowly but surely. It uses all 
means to succeed; it has called interest and 
habit to its help. Look, there is an example; 
look to my left, there, under that bunch of sea- 
weed.” 

It looked like a walking Sponge of red india- 
rubber. 
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A strong odour of phosphorus made Sturly 
nervous. 

It was the Dromiideum, carrying on its shell a 
Sponge in which it conceals itself. 
“You see,’’ says Echinus, “the partnership is 
perfect. The Crab feeds the Sponge, and it 
serves the Crab as a refuge and defends it, 
thanks to the phosphorus it distills. Interest 
unites them, but habit is such that when the 
Sponge dies the Dromiideum dies of grief too. 
“If you knew the men who live on the earth, 
you would know that there is no social position 
among them which has not its pendant among 
us. 
“Do not confound parasitism, of which you 
have so many examples in the sea, with the 
honourable partnerships from which disinter- 
ested friendship is born. 
“You know the Remora, that little fish with a 
sucker on its head, fastens itself on the skin of 
Whales to get itself carried about. The Remora 
performs no service to its enormous host who 
welcomes it from pure kindness. And that 
large Medusa, armed with thousands of 
poisoned darts — see what goodness it has! It 
allows that shoal of little fish, of Horse-Mack- 
erel, to hide under its globe at the first alarm. 
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“It is the same with the Fierasfer, that tiny 
fish which lives inside the shells of Oysters; 
when it dies the Oyster has the goodness to 
dress it in a shroud of mother-of-pearl. Besides, 
if you wish to see the most honourable of 
understandings, look.” 

Sturly observed attentively. 

It was a little Crab elegant and delicate in its 
delightful tints, all rose and green. 

“You see,’ said old Echinus, “‘he is a dis- 
tinguished young man with good manners.” 

It had slender legs and narrow claws. 

“He is young man,” said the Sea-Urchin, “cut 
out. to play the agreeable and not a soldier.”’ 

To Sturly’s great astonishment he saw the rose 
and green crab bow gracefully before two Sea- 
Anemones, like little pots of flowers. 

Then, delicately, he tried to take them from 
the rock with his claws. They resisted and held 
on with their suckers; then “‘he smoothed his 
hand through their hair,’’ as old Echinus said; 
indeed, he caressed their mauve petals with his 
green claw, making a thousand absurd con- 
tortions. 

Finally these two virtuous persons, charmed 
by the good manners of the young dandy, grew 
languid, softened, and let themselves be gath- 
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ered. He went off triumphantly, carrying one 
in each claw, as if he held a bouquet in each 
hand. 
‘I don’t quite understand,” said Sturly, “what 
he is going to do with those two pots of 
flowers.”’ 
‘“Ffe makes use of the fact that Anemones are 
gifted with a stinging power in order to use 
them as a shield in case of defence and as an 
arm when he wishes to attack the little crea- 
tures which form his food. 
‘He gives a share to the Anemones who, with- 
out him, remain nailed to the ground and can 
only feed on such prey as passes near them.” 
‘An artful chap,” said Sturly, “but all the 
same it is not a very pretty thing to do.” 
‘‘T must point out to you,” replied old Echinus, 
“that in this association the beginning is a 
matter of calculation, but afterwards there is a 
friendship born from the habit of living to- 
gether. But the sea is beginning to get dis- 
turbed. I shall be silent, in order to cling 
better to my rock and I advise you, my boy, to 
get out to sea.” 

Sturly obeyed; he knew his old friend never 
made a mistake. He went out to sea and rose 
to the surface. 
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The sea was of blue mother-of-pearl veined 
with gold, and so calm! 

But soon dark clouds made a very low ceiling, 
the sea became slate-black and suddenly, with- 
out one being able to understand why, the 
waters dashed together and the swell came from 
afar, disorderly as a riot. 

As soon as he dived Sturly ceased to feel the 
movement of the irritated waters. 

There in the deeps, life continued normally, 
not at all disturbed by the bad weather which 
dominated the superficial layers of water. 

It was there that, settled in the midst of clus- 
ters of aquatic weeds, Sturly observed a kind 
of partnership of an astonishing sort, between 
an animal and a plant. 

It was one of those worms which are found in 
damp sand. These Planarians welcomed in the 
interior of their tube-shaped bodies the micro- 
scopic green cells of aloe. The plants furn- 
ished the animal with its provision of oxygen 
and, in return, it gave the plant the carbonic 
acid which it could not have extracted from the 
sand. 

“My dear Echinus,” thought Sturly, “‘is always 
talking to me of goodness. But in all this I see 
that these partnerships are nothing but a con- 
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tinual exchange and that, whatever he says, 
disinterestedness is but a vain word.” 

‘Halt! Don’t move or I slit your belly with a 
dagger-stroke of my snout! I am the Paladin, 
the Hero, the Protector of the weak, the Lord 
of the Sea! Glory be to me! Honour and 
Glory!” 

Sturly, who had recognized the Cataphracta, 
said: 

‘“What the deuce are you doing here in a hun- 
dred fathom of water? It really isn’t your 
place! 

‘You'll get yourself eaten and I advise you to 
clear out a little faster than that! Well! Did 
anyone ever see such a little idiot... .” 

‘“T am the protector of the weak! I am the 
Paladin! Glory be tome! Honour and Glory!” 
howled the poor little beast, interrupting him. 
‘You’re an odious blusterer,’”’ cried Sturly, 
clashing his jaws in a terrible way. 

But the poor creature who was to Sturly what 
a musketry bullet is to a large shell, did not go, 
though he trembled, and stammered: 

“T am the pro... pro... protector of the 
po... poor. 

“Now| Really!’ muttered Sturly, “This is 
prodigious. Can there be a decent feeling at 
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the bottom of this bragging little jumping- 
jack?” 

The Cataphracta mounted guard in front of a 
rock where a Hermit-Crab was fussing about. 
He had found an empty shell of the right size 
and was beginning the delicate operation of 
moving house. 

He inspected it, he measured it, his hairy 
claw was thrust into the very end of it. The 
wretched creature, which had no armour except 
in front, trembled for its flabby abdomen, that 
part of him which seemed flayed of its cal- 
careous shell and which was a valued feast to 
so many enemies. 

The Cataphracta, grotesque and _ heroic, 
mounted guard, but so stupidly, shouting con- 
tinually: ‘‘Back, all of you! I am the Protector 
of the weak!” that he roused all the prowlers of 
the sea. 

But Sturly’s presence intimidated them and 
they did not dare to approach. Meanwhile 
the Hermit-Crab went hurriedly about his 
affairs. With his large stemmed eyes, eyes like 
lentils, whose gaze seemed to touch objects, 
he observed the surroundings, feeling every- 
thing with the fine tips of his antenne and 
vibrating the two little, comb-shaped, soft horns 
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which enabled him to taste the water, to smell 
it: 

Obviously this Whelk-shell suited him; it 
was neither too broad nor too narrow. On the 
old shell a large brown Sea-Anemone was in 
anxiety. Was he going to leave it there? It was 
accustomed to this friend which carried it 
about; it was again a partnership, a “Sym- 
biosis,”” as scientists say; it defended its friend 
who greedily tore up prey, but left 1t enough 
to feast on, and carried it about. 

Was he going to leave it on this empty shell? 

By no means! He began a long speech to per- 
suade it of the necessity for following him to 
his new lodging. 

But this excellent person (at bottom it dis- 
tilled the most cunning venom) was hard of 
understanding and friend Hermit-Crab wasted 
his low genuflexions, it did not understand 
what was expected of it. 

It had opened all the petals of its soft crown, 
which was a sign of peace, but that did not show 
precisely that it had understood what was 
required of it. 

At last the annoyed Hermit-Crab plucked it 
off with his claw and triumphantly placed it on 
the roof of his new dwelling. 
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“And now, off we go!”’ cried the Cataphracta. 
“Behold, all of you! I protected him! I am the 
Paladin! I am the Lord of the sea! Glory and 
Honour to me!” 

“You begin to annoy me,”’ said Sturly. 

The Cataphracta fled away without asking for 
the remainder. 

‘All the same,”’ he went on, “‘these under- 
standings between different races do represent 
a moral progress.” 

‘Can you say that!’’ said a little cracked voice. 
He! He! He! What misery!” 

It was a Wrasse, rich with inexhaustible 
colours — green, mauve, canary yellow and ruby 
glittered on his skin. 

For the last fortnight, a Copepod, a kind of 
wood-louse, had taken up residence near its 
eye; clinging on by its claws it fed itself in a 
strange manner. A Sardine was suffering from 
the same disease; a Shrimp had become hump- 
backed, for an undesirable had lodged in its 
back; there was even a Crab which dragged 
along a yellow bag, the extremity of a parasite 
which lived in it and emptied it of its food. 

And all lamented: “‘Why should we suffer 
thus? Why?” 

That evening when Sturly related his day to 
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old Echinus, the Sea-Urchin replied simply: 
“The time has come. Now you must go and 
continue your search.” 


§ 16 


Never had Sturly seen the sea so calm; it 
seemed rather swooning than asleep, for its 
breath could not be heard. 

Along the rocks a slight lapping — rocks black 
beneath the moon, with hollows looking as if 
rubbed with quicksilver. ... 

On the beach, the sheet of water with its 
short ripples did not even move the pebbles. 

The moonlight fell through the water as the 
reflections of broken mirrors would pass into it. 

He had set out again on his search, he dawdled 
no longer with his nose level with the mud; 
now he went forward like “a sea greyhound,” 
swimming in a supple regular way, maintain- 
ing his speed, straight to the goal. 

And once again he saw the same sights: slimy 
fish with white porcelain bellies, Crabs of brick- 
coloured cardboard, blue Lobsters splashed 
with ochre, Eels of black silk, Turbots with 
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skin as soft as that of white gloves, Wrasses of 
green jade, Lump-Suckers with pustulous 
skins, round and fat as the calves of the leg. 

But it was an almost effaced vision, so rapid 
was his advance. 

A fish swims in the four directions as an aero- 
plane flies and at an identical speed; when, for 
example, Sturly swam from above downwards 
in a spiral, he had the impression that the sea- 
bottom was coming turning up to him. 

Often he had to reckon with the submarine 
currents which hindered his progress. 

His journey lasted for long days; during what 
seemed an interminable time, there was a 
dreary extent of immense waters, then suddenly 
the bottom rose in the neighbourhood of a 
coast. 

There was an island of red sand planted with 
cocoa-nut trees or there were rocks hollowed 
like Sponges, with pagodas, which had faience 
roofs ornamented with little gold bells, sur- 
rounded with camphor-trees. 

Another time it was near a land fertile as 
manure where orchids grew — canoes with men 
whose skin was as black as that of a Dolphin. 
He had passed through almost desert waters 
where nothing was to be met with but Por- 
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poises clothed in black oil-cloth edged with 
morocco leather, twenty-four ton Cachelots 
which looked like monstrous Sardines with 
their heads cut off for cooking, Whales with 
gigantic mouths in which it seemed to rain 
whalebone. Millions of lice and other par- 
asites lived on their monstrous backs and 
colonies of sea-birds feasted on them with 
rapid prods of their beaks. Then they blew up 
through their blow-holes enormous columns of 
pulverized water which fell back sharply with- 
out putting to flight the disturbers, who con- 
tented themselves with shaking their feathers. 

Then the Cetaceans dived, threshing the 
water with their flat tails. Sometimes, too, there 
were flotillas of Argonauts, sailing before the 
wind with their mother-of-pearl sails hoisted. 

He passed through the Sargasso Sea, tacked 
and passed along the coast of Brazil. One day 
he swam against a current of unusual violence 
and excessive temperature not far from a sub- 
marine volcano. Just as objects seen through 
overheated air look distorted in zigzags, so 
the fire of the volcano looked blurred as if some- 
one had drawn spills with a stump dipped in 
molten copper-colour. The contact of the fire 
with the immense sea formed a current of 
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extreme rapidity; the layer of boiling water 
slid over the mass of cold water like a loco- 
motive hurled forward on rails, brushing 
against another train and passing it at top 
speed. 

It was impossible to get through there. 

It was as if all nature in tumult rushed for- 
ward in a disorderly way to re-establish the 
equilibrium of its indestructible laws, com- 
promised a moment by this monstrous warfare 
of fire against water. 

The degree of salinity in the sea and its tem- 
perature play a dominant part in the life of 
marine creatures. 

Many fish die through a difference of a few 
degrees and that is why whole schools of Sar- 
dines, Tunnies or Mackerel follow their path 
with the strict observance of a flock going along 
a mountain-path. 


$17 


For three days the anger of the waters had 
increased; the sea rocked its swell as a giant his 
shoulders before striking. 
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It showed teeth white with foam in a feline 
snarl, the waves were heavy and the whole 
weight of the waters seemed to crush the 
earth. 

The wind galloped like a general, urging the 
waves to battle. 

In the sky the clouds collapsed clamorously. 

Petrels and kittiwakes at first had been 
screaming with joy, but now they fled from the 
storm on wings as heavy as iron. The sea was 
passing through a crisis of murderousness and 
madness, struck the reefs on the coast with all 
the strength of its fist with its cestus of blue 
metal, and twisted the foaming waves like locks 
of hair. 

Sturly was gambolling on the surface when he 
noticed a large liner running before the storm; 
he was startled by it. 

Old Echinus had spoken to him of the crea- 
tures which inhabit the land and had explained 
as well as he could what a ship is. He had 
sometimes met with wreckage at the bottom 
of the sea; he had ever seen at a distance the 
packet-boat which takes the mail between 
France and Corsica; so he followed it mechanic- 
ally, keeping contact. 

The coast seemed to fly away, in soft tints of 
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fresh colour wash which have been accidentally 
smeared by one’s sleeve. 

The great ship battled; the tips of its masts 
traced large crosses in the sky, the cable-ham- 
mock of its wireless hissed, was luminous, 
sending its call of distress to the four corners 
of space. Its enormous funnels were white 
with salt, all its port-holes closed, the deck 
deserted; it panted in this ferocious struggle, 
leaping, rearing, at intervals showing the red 
colour of its flayed belly. 

At times the screws whirled madly in the air; 
mountains of water tossed up the enormous 
ship like a plank and slid under it as it found 
itself in a chasm; lumps of sea attacked it side- 
ways, charging on it like wild bulls and its 
whole hull groaned horribly. 

In the mahogany saloon where swang Pullman 
arm-chairs, and copper light-stands swayed 
mounted on swivels, mournful human beings 
were gathered in one corner; a child was crying, 
but its voice was lost in the din. 

At intervals, the infernal clamour stopped 
short and nothing could be heard but the water 
rushing through the scuppers, the waters 
seemed stilled for ever and the great steamer 
was like a resting wreck; but the infernal clatter 
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began again with redoubled violence and the 
battle was extended. 

The horizon was like a vast grey sheet where 
sky and sea melted into each other and the mist 
streamed past like immense gauze decorations 
painted at different levels. 

The long mail-boat struggled, attempted a 
heavy gallop, stumbled, halted, trembling in its 
deepest fibres, snorted, breathless, exhausted. 

Sturly began to see strange things floating on 
the water, moving very rapidly in the disaster: 
buoys, painted planks, barrels, and even a 
drowned corpse with swollen jacket, whose 
hands were as white as a fish’s belly. 

On the bridge was the Captain, his beard 
drenched, his eyes smarting with salt. 

And the agony of the ship began. 

It was the end, the death of the quarry; the 
waves came in howling packs from all points of 
the horizon. 

First they smashed in the deck-cabins, tore off 
the chests moored to the streaming deck, flat- 
tened the life-boats; the large flag which 
streamed behind was torn with a noise like 
calico. 

Now, the broken hatchways let in torrents of 
water, heavy as metal. Then suddenly the 
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immense ship ceased to roll and turned on 
its side like a vanquished athlete who is 
dying. 

The starboard rails were already in the foam- 
ing water and the men clambered in disorder up 
the slippery deck to reach the other side in 
which could now be seen all the rows of port- 
holes one above another. 

But the stern seemed to rise up; the boat 
dived head foremost and sank into the sea as 
into the folds of a shroud. 

The air expelled by the water formed enor- 
mous eddies and Sturly saw numbers of black 
cross-shaped figures which struggled as they 
sank lower and lower. 

Its object attained, the storm now grew 
calmer; the thinning clouds allowed a sight of 
the blue of the heavens and the quantities of 
wreckage floating here and there ceased to be 
tossed about. 

For a long time a white dog swam; passing 
Bonitos snapped at its paws and went off with a 
hypocritical air. Its stroke achieved, the storm 
had fled; the sea now purred and licked itself 
like a resting tiger. 
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Many small fry rose to the surface in a busy 


way. 

What had happened? Were the things that 
had gone to the bottom good to eat? 

The Cod-fish fled in terror and Sturly waited 

in expectation. 
' Enormous pilgrims came up; Sharks which 
went by in Indian file, sniffing the water, going 
like blind men, for it was still daylight and 
they only see by night. An inexpressible sense 
guided them. 

They were made for speed with their pectoral 
fins and their scythe-shaped tails. At intervals 
they turned upwards, showing their bellies 
_ which seemed powdered with aluminium. 

And soon here and there were red patches 
and a smell of blood. 


§ 19 


While the voracious Sharks were feeding, 
Sturly kept away, avoiding any quarrel with 
these pirates. 
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But the fifth day he approached the wreck. 

The air which remained in its hull gurgled 
like the belly of a corpse filled with gases and 
sometimes there rose from it very large wob- 
bling bubbles of air. 

A Sea-Perch, with spectacled eyes and blue 
lips, sculled with its tail, hesitated, then shot 
like a bullet through one port-hole and out 
another. 


The corpses are covered with ooze, that ash- 
grey, musk-smelling ooze of the great deeps. 

A Cuttle-fish lifts a woman’s skirts, a con- 
torted and crook-kneed Crab tries to disengage 
a claw which it has thrust into an eye; a Medusa 
has settled on a beard like a lump of spit. 

Sturly remained there some time. 

He thought: ‘‘Why live if one must die?” 

Then he thought of his dear mission and set 
out again on his way. 


§ 20 


The sea was always singing and its rhythm 
was never the same. 
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It had been an orchestra let loose, a tragic 
singing striped with bass-viols, in which angers 
trumpeted, through which rushed lightning- 
like clashes of cymbals over the rolling thunder 
of the drums. 

Now it was a very simple song, pure as the 
untrained voice of a young woman singing her 
child asleep. The swell rose as softly as the 
belly of a girl asleep. 

The sea-birds passing by in the heavens were 
as white in the sun as the eternal snows and 
the flying fishes, darting like javelins, seemed 
to ricochet and to dip the ends of their wings in 
fire: 

Sturly knew all the winds of the sea: Cyclones, 
typhoons, squalls, etesian winds, mistral, lib- 
eccio, bora, scirocco, monsoons of Guinea, 
Australia and the Indian Ocean, trade-winds 
and counter trade-winds; he knew the currents 
of the Indian Ocean, of Brazil, and the Hum- 
boldt current, the Gulf Stream and the Kuro 
Siwo; he swam in the dead waters of the tropics, 
knew the equatorial counter-currents, the ter- 
_ rible Races, the Race of Blanchard, of Fromveur 
(the Great Terror), of Defeat and of the Dead, 
the whirlpool of Charybdis and Scylla, the 
- Maelstrom of the Lafoden islands, the whirl- 
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pool of Corryvreckan in the Hebrides; he was 
jostled by the Marobbio of Sicily, that mon- 
strous wave of blood which seems to engulf 
the world; everywhere Sturly anxiously sought 
information. 

Unwearyingly he questioned everything that 
lives in the sea. 

He even asked the opinion of tiny larve. 

He even made inquiries of the Glaucus! A 
Sturgeon of his size speak to this tiny creature 
which walks under the surface of the water like 
a fly underneath a horizontal mirror! He even 
questioned the Halobates, an insect which 
skates over the swell and jumps like a flea. 

The Glaucus Atlanticus, blue belly and white 
back, spoke in such a distant little voice it 
seemed miles away. 

“I have heard it said that a God inhabits the 
Palace of Waters in the Warm Grottoes.”’ 

“I know,” said the Halobates, “that this 
palace’ — he took a jump — “‘is in a submerged 
town.” 

“IT shall ask,” thought Sturly, “‘the Tunnies 
and Flounders who go everywhere.” 

For long hours he followed a group of Du- 
gongs, who had women’s breasts, a monkey’s 
“head and greasy hair. 
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But they were obtuse persons, who thought of 
nothing but showing off fine manners and were 
of mean intelligence; he could get nothing but 
vague expressions from them: 

“We did once hear of this palace of which 
Halicore is king. It is in a town built by men 
and now submerged by the sea, in the gulf of 
Kara-boghaz on the edge of the Caspian, where 
fifty thousand tons of salt are deposited every 
day.” 

“No,” said another, “‘it is at Is or at Tolente 
at the bottom of the Aver Wrach, perhaps at 
Nazado near Erguy, or at Gadoine in the bay 
of Dol.” 

But the Flounders gave him different direc- 

tions: 
“It was Helbut who was king of the sea. He 
lived in a buried forest at Cromel, unless it is in 
the forest of the ‘Texel where the Dutch fisher- 
men still tear their nets.” 

But when he questioned the Tunnies, they 
burst out laughing: 

“But it was Thynnus who governed the empire 

of the seas! His palace was to be sought for 

among the prodigious eflorescence of Madre- 

pora of the Gulf of Mexico. This castle, 

defended by Coral reefs, was at the bottom of a 
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mysterious lagoon, among Fungia, Meandrina, 
Tritones, Tridachne, moored by their threads 
of byssus, looking like holy-water stoups pre- 
senting their contents to the heavens as an 
offering.” 


§ 21 


At evening when the waters took on a pearl 
grey tint, Sturly meditated: 
“All these creatures are shells filled with vanity. 
According to them Topane is a Dugong, a 
Tunny, a Flounder! They send me to right 
and left like a piece of wreckage drifted by the 
waves. [he pride of creatures isimmeasurable.”’ 

A Venus’s Flower-Basket came by. It was a 
sort of horn of abundance in glass lace of 
unheard-of delicacy. 

Phosphorescences — hundreds of millions of 
luminous bacteria — suddenly lighted up. 
“My soul,” thought Sturly, “is plunged in 
ignorance.” 

And his heart was sad: 
“O father Echinus, why have you abandoned 
me, lost in the midst of my search?” 
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A smell of iodine and bromine brought him 
out of his meditation; there, half-unrolled like 
an arum lily, held to the bottom by mother-of- 
pearl and rose-coloured stalks, was a little sea- 
weed among other red, ragged, enormous- 
leafed weeds. Maia, the Crab, who is like a 
spiny spider, Maia who plants sea-weeds on her 
back with her claws to hide better from her 
enemies, was vainly trying to turn over a large 
mauve-coloured Sea-Urchin. 

Phronima, a tiny Crustacean, was laughing. 
Phronima’s head is heavy and she is forced to 
walk with her head down; then she attacks a 
Beroé, cuts off one end and makes herself a keg 
of gelatine on which she sits in a cramped posi- 
tion, keeping two legs by way of oars. 

Sturly killed Phronima with a blow of his tail 
and crushed the crafty Maia with one crunch of 
his teeth and the dear voice of old Echinus was 
heard: 

“Wanderer! Wanderer! You are here then, 
son of my heart!” 

“It gives me an exquisite joy to hear you, 
father. But I am Sturly.” 

Echinus chuckled like the squeaking of a 
pulley: 

““Errant! You are the knight-errant! You seek 
gO 
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adventures among the waters of the vast world 
and your soul is errant too.” 
“Will you not help me in my search, father?” 
The voice of old Echinus became rather like 
that of a village schoolmaster in his dotage who 
intones his lesson: 
“It was in the sea that Life came to birth. It is 
in the sea that the meaning of Life must be 
sought.” 
“Oh! speak!” said Sturly anxiously. 
But the ancestor of ancestors recited very 
rapidly: 
_ “Salt water enters the composition of proto- 
plasm in the proportion of eighty per cent.’ 
Then he burst out laughing. 
And as Sturly sighed, he added, seriously this 
time: 
“Come now, I am with you. But we obtain 
nothing here below without effort. Go and look 
at the stones of the tombs submerged at the 
bottom of the port of Corinth, the temples 
under the waters of the bay of Samos, the sedi- 
ments on the shores of Delos. 
“There you will find creatures such as you have 
never seen. [hey are enormous Dugongs, with 
no hair, who continually ruminate. They are 
the Manatis. Follow them.” 
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§ 22 


A group of these Manatis, from the estuary of 
the Orinoco, were just leaving when Sturly 
arrived exhausted near Delos. 

Nothing could seem less definite than the 
course they followed. Yet they never left the 
coast and spent hours in browsing on the bul- 
bous Sea-wrack. Sturly watched them with 
admirable patience; sometimes he rose to the 
surface and hunted on his own account. He 
met the Mola, that Moon-fish which the fisher- 
men can see swimming along by its pectoral fin 
and which can easily be harpooned, so great is 
its stupidity; it was not worth snapping at, its 
balloon-shaped body is so rotten with parasites. 

Sturly, who despised no one, spoke to it of his 
palace, of his search. 

The Mola looked at him with its marble-like 
eye and spoke thus, expressing itself slowly and 
in a fluty voice: | 
“I would not say anything against old Echinus, 
he is as round as I am”’ (it bridled), “‘all propor- 
tions observed, but I think he is imposing upon 

OU. ei 
‘Ror my part — and, thank God, I claim to be 
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no fool! — for my part, I have never heard of old 
king Grallon, of the king of Is. But — I especi- 
ally pride myself on being a good judge of 
prudence — I have it from certain of my friends, 
an oyster-catcher and a peewit — that at a low 
spring tide, the submerged town can be seen. 
Men have declared war on us ever since the sun 
has been on fire and you will perceive the danger 
of such an expedition.” 

So saying, he let loose a string of stinking 
bubbles. He excused himself with an extreme 
- politeness; the undesirables with which his body 
was stuffed played these tricks on him. To 
come back to old Echinus, he added that the 
Sea-Urchin annoyed him with his chuckles. 

Sturly sided with the old sage and mortified 
the Mola extremely by saying: ““That’s enough! 
Shut up, moon-face!”’ 

Then he hastened to rejoin his flock of Mana- 
tis. 

They were wallowing among the Sea-grasses 
and stuffing themselves with verdure, then 
gravely rising on their flat tails they advanced, 
dancing like marionettes on the end of a 
thread. 

And thus, one evening, after six interminable 
months, they began to halt and hold councils. 
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They chose an ampitheatre of reefs, and placed 
scouts. 

Sturly did not wait for them. It was there 
that, in 1883, during the formidable eruption 
of Krakatoa, half the island collapsed under the 
sea more than a thousand yards deep, near the 
Sunda Islands in the Pacific. 

Beneath the mud which rounded angles and 
made everything uniform, could be seen houses, 
streets, squares; all the trees spread their bare 
boughs in the water, twined with sea-weeds 
like serpents. Over the tops of this foliage 
passed strings of fish, an Agave-blue with saf- 
fron-coloured eyes, and other longer fish, 
scimitar-shaped, looking as if sheathed in violet 
satin sprinkled with red pepper. 

But a little further on as far as eye could see 
rose immense twisted columns like those of a 
gigantic temple, enormous cables of byssus like 
twisted beige silk. : 

At the summit it looked like hoisting-tackle 
with ravelled strands of rope anchored to 
immense bivalve shells, like holy-water vessels, 
the Tridacne. 

There were some as large as fountain-basins 
and Sturly swam round their serratures. But 
the light of heaven only illuminated the foliated 
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limestone of their dome-shaped shells which in 
places were polished by the sea like stone worn 
beneath the tread of men. 

Was this the empire of mother-of-pearl, the 
kingdom of Love about which old Echinus had 
spoken to him so often? 

He felt a painful disappointment and yet he 
felt happy, for Echinus had said to him: 
“The kingdom of mother-of-pearl is the ante- 
chamber of the palace of Topane.”’ 

He thought: 

“It is with this as with all unknown things 
which the mind has dressed in the woven silk of 
dreams.” 

All the same, he did not succeed in consoling 
himself, the light was fading and he felt a pro- 
found discouragement within him. He almost 
came to doubt about his search. Was that Love? 
Silence enveloping closed rooms in which no 
doubt only a kind of sexual struggle took place? 

Was it only a necessity, willed by Nature for 
her perpetuation? 

The individual counted for nothing and every- 
thing was purely material? 

Thinking thus, he went down again to the sea- 
bottom. 

Beside a single thin tuft of sea-weed, a green 
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leather bag from which came laces punctured 
with eyelets, was a little brown fish, the Goby. 
mya Goby in these surroundings,” ” thought 
Sturly, “that is strange.’ 

‘Sand Goby,” he added, ‘don’t be afraid, my 
boy.” 

The Goby had placed its nest beneath a turned- 
down empty shell, and he was covering it with 
sand with his fins. For convenience, he had 
fixed himself on a point of rock with the sucker 
he carries under his belly. All the inhabitants of 
the sea know that once the Goby has deposited 
his eggs in their nest, he defends them with 
furious heroism. He has no special weapon, 
except his resolution to die rather than yield. 

So the Bonitos who passed near, turned off 
sideways, after a wry glance, impressed in spite 
of themselves, and saying: 

‘““We must respect courage. 
“Yes. ‘There is no lack of prey. Unnecessary 
to have to deal with this wild creature!” 

“Sand Goby, you please me. There is nothing 
in Love then but the Act itself,” said Sturly. 

Then sadly he ended up: 

“Come, another instinct willed by Nature for 
the preservation of the species! 
“OQ God! O God! Everything then is merely 
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matter! I wish my soul could escape from my 
body as the Lobster does from his shell; every- 
where I strike matter.” 

And he cried twice very loudly: 
*’Topane! Topane!” in a tone of unspeakable 
despair. 

At that very moment the pale glimmer which 
soaked the waters went out. , 


§ 23 
And at dawn God lifted the drapery of the 


darkness like a fairy scene. 

There was a music of harps, divine as that 
which must be played in Heaven by the fair- 
haired Archangels seated on the hem of the 
clouds; with one movement all the Tridacne 
opened like lids and the waters were illumin- 
ated with a rosy light. Sturly felt weightless, 
and with a light bound reached Conches and 
Tritones. He felt intoxicated with the happi- 
ness of living and approached a monstrous shell, 
serrated like the holy-water stoups of cathedrals. 

Inside it was a palace of mother-of-pearl 
glittering with millions of lights. 
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“Wanderer! My Sturly!”’ cried a voice, which, 
this time, seemed young and clear. 
“Ts it you, father?” replied Sturly, whose heart 
beat wildly. “Have I not found the meaning 
of Life at last? Is it not Lover” 
The Sea-Urchin remained invisible but his 
voice was sonorous as a wave. 
“Look! They are two and they are One. The 
Act does not suffice them and they magnify it. 
In the adorable trances of Love they create that 
light and that song, that aggregate of vibrations 
which reaches even to the heart of God. To 
love is to draw near. It is the supreme fore- 
taste of Survival. Did I not tell you, Sturly, that 
it was in the antechamber of the palace of 
Topane. 
“They are themselves the Universe and their 
heart is a sun without spots. ) 
“Sturly! Bend down, smell the gusts of perfume 
which rise from the censers. 
“Reflect. Why would he have invented Beauty 
if it were not to deck Love with it? 
“In the Niger, which 1s edged with the gigantic 
trunks of mahogany-trees, with silk cotton- 
trees, with ebony-trees and with citrus-trees, 
the citron-coloured velvet fish love... . In the 
dark sea where the blue crystals of the polar ice 
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dip down and where the aquatic creatures wear 

fur, there, too, Love reigns; everywhere! In the 

centre of the desert oceans or on the edge of the 

continents where the hand of man has set 

torches. 

“It is by Love that God communicates with us.”’ 
And the voice rose for the last time with a 

marvellous sweetness and purity: 

“Farewell, Sturly, I have spoken from the 

tenderness of my heart; remember.” 


And once more the mother-of-pearl shells 
were bathed in moonlight reflections and the 
grand Hymn to Love and Life swelled up and 
seemed to enchant the vast World. 


§ 24 


Once again the Day, after having run all round 
the globe, came back, shaking its mantle of 
light; then disappeared again with a bound and 
night once more dressed the earth and the 
waters in mourning. 

Sturly let himself sink and slept. 

He slept like all fishes, with open eyes, rest- 
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ing on the ground, poised on his fins, immo- 
bile as a bronze statue; only the impercept- 
ible undulating movement of his tail and 
the beating of his gills showed that he was 
alive. 

His sleep habitually was infinitely light and 
when he dreamed, except at the time of love, it 
was only in snatches and only of hunting and 
carnage. 

But this evening he seemed as inert as a 
rock, } 

He was conscious of prodigious things. 

Old Echinus spoke: 

“Do you know Death, you who seek the mean- 
ing of Life?” 

The corpses which rot in wrecks at the bottom 
of the sea have still on their bones a little spare 
flesh which smells of bad meat. Death had 
nothing! But She was immense. It was She 
who ploughed the sea with her scythe and 
splashed sheaves from it, while with her feet 
she killed everything that lives in the ocean. 
In the deepest part of the ocean the waters only 
reach Her height. But Echinus said she swims; 
Her bones make the sea smoke like heated 
irons and the ocean rushes in, thundering in 
its orbits. 
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She sits invisible on the stern of the steamer 
and makes it sink. 

The ships which pass between Her legs go 
down. 

She hurls her scythe like a boomerang; the 
scythe flies, goes round the world, kills thou- 
sands of living beings and returns to her hand. 
Only the Soul has God forbidden Her to touch. 
If She sees one rising up to heaven, brushing 
against Her as it passes, she is shaken with a 
terrible shuddering; with a gasp her jaw-bones 
fall out of joint, her finger bones are scattered 
like a broken rosary, the bones of her pelvis, 
which resemble stone ears, separate, as if the 
brass-wire holding them together were broken, 
her thigh-bones leave their sockets and her car- 
case falls apart; she seems to be in the death- 
agony without being able to die. 

Sturly said: ““And the soul?” 

Echinus made no reply and the whole vision 
seemed to disappear in a smoky chaos.... 

Then he felt a confused sensation, a dreadful 
agony. 

It seemed to Sturly during his sleep which was 
like death, that his soul was detached from his — 
body. It rose like a bubble and burst at the 
surface. 
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Now it was like an aureole. Then it dimin- 
ished and became a luminous point like that 
which spurts between the two carbons of an arc 
lamp. It rose so quickly that it entered the 
Milky Way and mingled with the stars. It 
shone; it was dispersed through the Great 
All. 

There is no psychic phenomenon without a 
physical realization and no physical reality with- 
out a psychic impulse. Matter was not inert, 
an ion represented a localized, infinitesimal 
universe. What was the essence of this granular 
physical energy, of this force sufficient to realize 
the Universe? Nothingness had never existed, 
would never exist, and the necessity of the 
Being to Be and of Duration sprang from this 
infallibly. That was the meaning of Life, of 
ecernalaile, ss, 


§ 25 
He lived now like a brute asleep in those 
equatorial seas with their languid swells, their 
loins heavy with life, and eternally drowsing 


under their stormy eda 
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Those warm waters cradled his nonchalance 
as a creole is cradled in a hammock of blue 


| ae 


§ 26 


Sturly awoke from: a heavy sleep. 

His head felt heavy, the least light dazzled 
him and he had to make painful efforts to swim 
and to seek his daily food. 

He remembered nothing and the ideas which 
passed through his brain went through it joined 
one to another, evoked by the ordinary spectacle 
of his life. 

He thought: 

“Here are Wrasses asleep with their heads 
down in the Corals, a Cuttle-fish has closed the 
hole in this rock with its membrane and its 
whip-lash arm is trying to dislodge a green Crab 
so that it will run into the snare where a horny 
beak will tear it to shreds.” 

He saw Murenas in their robes, ocellated and 
specked with gold; an immense Ray passed 
with arabesques and designs embossed on a 
skin white as the pulp of a citrus fruit; with a 
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movement of the loins he leaped forward and 
bit it in the shoulder. 

The Ray tried vainly to pierce Sturly’s armour 
with the point of its whip-like tail. The supple 
Murenas made off, laughing with their fero- 
cious little muzzles, awaiting their part of the 
feast. He tore it apart with a savage joy. There 
were some brown Sea-Urchins there, but Sturly 
did not even think about them and they did not 
speak any longer. 

Sturly visited many seas; green, blue, black or 
yellow waters. 

At that period his brothers were going towards 
the Loire, the Rhone, the Garonne, the Danube, 
the Volga. 

One morning at dawn a shoal of Salmon 
passed, led by a Sturgeon. 

“Creac!”’ called Sturly. 

And he swam quickly to catch up with him. 

Then Creac shouted, without slackening his 
speed: 

‘Follow us, Sturly of the Hausen; we are going 
northward; it is the time of weddings!” 

Then Sturly awoke, shook off his torpor; he 
felt in himself something gay, active and crea- 
tive; a flame of savage heroic love passed over 
him and his whole being seemed to burn. 
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§ 27 


She was a fine, muscular and supple female. 

This happened to the north of Cape Saint 
Vincent over a bed of bright sand where the 
blue Lobsters walked with the precaution of 
cripples, in a place where there were submarine 
grottoes carpeted with russet sea-weeds. 

There were quite a hundred Sturgeons, each 
weighing over five hundred pounds, and their 
powerful swimming disturbed the bronze 
Crabs, the flowering Sea-Anemones, all those 
strange creatures which are dressed in snow or 
in lampblack or are sometimes sausages of 
bluish gelatine, sometimes wavy volutes. The 
Medusz, like parachutes or irised glass, passed 
hither and thither, and all swam quickly, form- 
ing a round. 

Sturly, in his place, looked attentively. He 
recognized Sterlet the Pygmy, Acipenser, the 
Styr, Hausen; they would soon be leaving for 
the Caspian Sea. 

What were they doing there? 

He saw Sea-Horses attached to branches of 
sea-weed by their tails which were curled up 
like notes of interrogation; strange beasts, since 
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the males were made to carry in their bellies 
the eggs laid by their females. 

But he was swimming beside her who would 
be the mother of his little ones and he felt 
transported with an instinctive happiness. 

She was certainly the most beautiful; the 
crown-pieces of her coat-of-mail were of fair 
horn and in her movements were charming 
vigour and harmony. 

Sturly came and went, showed her his best 
dives, surrounded her in fine circles, as a lassoo 
twines about a quarry without even grazing 
it. 

Now that his brain was empty, it was filled 
drop by drop with love, and he felt an inexpres- 
sible delight in feeling himself living near the 
female of his choice. 

Of old, when he was alone, the way seemed 
interminable; now he felt a constant happi- 
ness in showing her the way and in piloting 
her. | 

But with the males it is a rule not to show their 
tenderness. 

Sturly then went in front without appearing to © 
notice her, but found pretexts to see whether 
she were following him; he made it a point of 
honour not to wait when she stopped to hunt; 
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only from time to time he slackened his speed 
and brushed against her in passing, his scales 
rasping hers roughly. She turned off with a 
bound, in annoyance. Yet she followed him 
with a kind of passivity. As for him, he was 
proud to show her his powerful swimming and 
went forward with a rush, vibrating like a 
steamer. His tail thrashed the thick water, 
making soft figures of eight in vanishing lines, 
and his straight or incurving fins guided him 
with precision. At intervals, she stopped com- 
pletely and began to feel the ooze with her 
barbels; then he pretended not to be in a hurry 
himself and, returning to meet her, he beat up 
all the flat fish hiding in the mud and she 
pounced on them in a confused cloud. 

And in this way they proceeded, living out the 
destiny written for them in the great book of 
tradition which, at bottom, is only the develop- 
ment of races; they went on and, as is the cus- 
tom, his authority grew stronger and stronger. 
He was the guide, the one who knows and has 
a cure of souls; he often stopped to test the 
temperature of the water, to study the difference 
in its salinity, seeking the entrance to the river 
where all those of the race of Hausen had been 
created. 
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Under the waves where man would be almost 
blind and would distinguish no differences, 
his instinct was infallible, that crystallized 
experience of thousands of years which was 
mysteriously transmitted at birth by pure 
atavism. 

There was some personal experience too, but 
he had very little memory. The degree of 
memory indicates the evolution of living beings 
and his whole acquirement was limited to mark- 
ing the differences of flora on the fringes of the 
continental shelf. 

One evening, swimming became more difficult 
for them both; they were as if struggling against 
a current. 

It was then that the female passed deliberately 
ahead; they had entered the estuary of a river. 

Bands of Eels were coming down with the 
current, for, unlike them, they go to lay their 
eggs in the great marine basins. 

Those who lived in ponds in the middle of 
fields, whipped by instinct undertook a formid- 
able pilgrimage of love among amazing diffi- 
culties. Crawling clumsily, wriggling, suffocat- 
ing, in terror, they had to pass through dewy 
meadows, through orchards, under the damp 
Birth-wort, through pea-sticks, from rillets to 
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rills, until they reached the nearest river in 
which they glided silently without even making 
a wound on the water as it smoked in the dawn. 
They were going towards the sea for mysterious 
rendezvous, whence all would set out like pil- 
grims towards the very aerated waters of the 
deeps near the coast of Ireland. 

There were young viscous ones with opal 
reflections, green weed-coloured ones, black 
ones looking as if rubbed with graphite and 
dry old ones, strong, knotty, long, like vine- 
branches; all followed the same path, waiting in 
masses in the estuaries and then setting out in 
bands for those fifteen hundred yards’ depths 
where the temperature is suitable. They came 
from the rivers of Finland, Russia, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, the Low Countries, all 
making for the Atlantic. 

At ordinary times this would have been a 
splendid feed, but at this period the fish observed 
a kind of forced truce and Sturly followed his 
female without even thinking of catching them 
for food. They knew it and came towards 
him without departing one iota from their 

way. 

parried onwards by the current, they passed 
rapidly. 
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It was also the period when the Mullets and 
Barbels, seeking hiding-places for their eggs, 
emitted a guttural sound without, however, 
allowing a single bubble to escape their fat lips, 
and when the water-weeds, torn up by the strong 
current of the “draining time,”’ rose twisting to 
the surface and made barriers across the sup- 
ports of bridges. 

Sturly had forgotten everything about the sea, 
followed his female with docility, hypnotized 
by her presence, not even seeing the square- 
snouted Gudgeons, the young Pike hidden 
under the green moss of the stones like a dagger 
in its sheath and the Carp which looked like 
reddish brown metal smeared with gun-grease. 
The mud was thick as putty and the stones were 
embedded in it like almonds in nougat. 

At first, Sturly, who was used to vast spaces, 
found difficulty in swimming in these limited 
waters, but through God’s will, it was impos- 
sible for him not to follow his destiny, and he 
did not leave his female, following her by his 
extraordinary sense of smell. 

At bottom he detested these strange waters 
where there was no tide, these insipid waters 
where the current glided between the two banks 
like a marble in a groove; he had to scull the 
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whole time and make more use of his fins than 
of his tail. 

No, Sturly had forgotten his search, he was 
nothing more than a male like the others, 
bidden by Nature to perpetuate the species. 

He rarely came to the surface, from an instinct 
of prudence against the malignant genius of 
men. 

He had learned in a rough school; one of his 
brothers, forgetting the immutable rule imposed 
upon Sturgeons at the marriage season, had 
leaped upon the mere glitter of a scale and, 
immediately, caught in the gullet, had been 
drawn up by a vibrating guitar-string which 
made a kind of fan of light in the disturbed 
water. He had struggled, curved like a bow, 
with sudden relaxations and terrible jerks, in 
spite of the dreadful pain, with leaps, with con- 
tortions, his gills enamelled with blood; then 
stiff, almost immobile, he had felt himself 
dragged towards the surface where a javelin, 
which the reflection of the water divided, was 
nimbly cast, harpooned him and dragged him 
out. He had never been seen again and Sturly, 
immobilized a moment by terror, had leapt 
away in search of his female who had stopped 
some twenty fathoms away in the deepest part 
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of the river, beside an enormous tuft of aquatic 
weeds as fine as asparagus grass. 


J 28 


And for long years Sturly hunted, ate, rested, 
knew love and long journeys, carried along by 
the wheel of life. His flesh had become more 
compact, the horn of his scales harder, his jaws 
stronger, and for a long time he had been a 
splendid beast, made for love and carnage. But 
the more he lived, the more his mind had 
become embedded in mud, the more his search 
had disappeared into forgetfulness; he lived 
like all his kin with the motto: An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 

What had he to do now with the dreams of his 
youth! His kin admired him because he was 
strong and his coldness of soul passed for 
experience and knowledge. 

The ruffians of the sea were respectful of his 
strength and turned out of his path as if they 
had not seen him. 

Moreover, he now showed no pity, all was 
prey to him, and he lived from preference in the 
opaque waters of the North. 

Titi. 
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§ 29 


He was at the summit of his strength, and then 
he began to descend the slope on which all that 
lives here below slides down to destruction. 

But a time came when he began to feel a stiff- 
ness in his joints, when his sense of smell was 
sometimes at fault and his barbels had lost their 
agility. 

He was out of temper with them, and blamed 
the age. 

Prey was much more difficult to seize than of 
old, young Cod-fish and Hake were more astute 
than in the good old times. 

He was less respected; he was no longer the 
dreaded master of the Newfoundland banks. 
Some days he really could not understand it; in 
spite of a more sustained attention and with all 
his senses on the alert, he would wrongly calcu- 
late his speed and clap his jaws on nothing, only 
touching the opaline fringe of a Whiting’s tail. 

He thought: 

“Something has changed; everything goes from 

bad to worse, and the fault is in these cold 

waters which paralyse me. It is certainly 

always a great mistake to leave one’s own coun- 
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try; in my own waters it will be different.” 

The length of the journey — he could no longer, 
as of old, follow his route for hours at full speed, 
like a steamer — terrified him; then he thought: 
“I will go by short stages; there is no hurry. 
The journey will cheer me up; I was getting 
rusty here.”’ 

And he felt quite comforted by this resolve, 
which was the outcome of his anxiety. 

But the distance seemed interminable to him, 
and he multiplied his rests and halts, like an 
old pilgrim. 

He stopped in front of a tuft of sea-weeds, 
talking to himself: 

“Hey! Hey! What is that there?” 

But he knew within him that there was noth- 
ing and that he was trying to impose on himself; 
he only wanted to stop for a short rest. 

His eyes, like those of all fish, were extremely 
myopic, but had lost some of their acuteness of 
vision, and his sense of smell was often at fault. 
Then he was seized with a panic at the sight of 
a shadow or a rock; he jumped aside and turned 
his start into a joyous caper, so as not to have to 
admit to himself that he had been frightened. 
Then he would swim very rapidly for a few 
minutes and stop tired out, which made the 
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terrorized small fry rush away like a handful of 
arrows. 

If at this moment a great bandit of the seas 
had appeared, swimming on his back, with his 
sickle-shaped mouth and the five openings of 
his ears, he would have let himself be assassin- 
ated. 

One night in the Gulf of Gascony, his sense of 
smell warned him of the danger of a band of 
Grampuses and large Sharks which were scour- 
ing the coasts, all the more to be dreaded since 
they were on a foray; he avoided them and was 
proud of it, but turned off so far that he went 
too much out to sea, off his track. 

He found it again, however, and arrived off 
Cape Saint Vincent where of old he had kept 
love-rendezvous with those of his race. 

He saw the assembly again and remembered 
he was only there by chance, that on this occa- 
sion he had not been urged by instinct. He 
seemed a stranger and he was hurt because one 
of his last females did not recognize him. 

He pursued others, but none of them seemed 
to notice his existence. 

Salmon passed, led by another Creac. 

He clenched his jaws with fury and went off 
at top speed, but he reached the current which 
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sweeps round the peninsula and he had to 
slacken speed, out of breath. 

He stopped several times, with distress in his 
soul and felt the mortal pain of growing old. 

He would have liked someone to pity him, to 
feel compassion for him, but were not the beasts 
as ferocious as men? 

Then, with a bound, he reacted once more; he 
was truly stupid to distress himself for so little! 
His imagination was the cause of this, he was 
not so worn out as that, and, as soon as he got 
back to his own waters, he would recover a 
great part of his virility. 

He was angry all the time now, became pitiless 
to the weak and the young, thinking he was 
showing his strength, and he took prey as they 
came along. 

In this way outside the Columns of Hercules 
he made a great slaughter of Rocklings, felt 
proud of it and for a time his mind was appeased. 


§ 30 


At last he came into blue waters, the blessed 
waters of his youth and at first he had a feeling 
of beatitude. 
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But the memories evoked by these familiar 
scenes were very confused. 

First, they were no longer his sapphire waters, 
they seemed black to him and a distant grum- 
bling of a storm came from the laden clouds. 

But it was not a revengeful country and Sturly 
thought: 

“It is grumbling at the prodigal son, but it will 
smile at him.” 

And, thinking he had regained his strength, 
he soon reached Mediterranean waters. 

It was his last joy. 

There were now so many sea-weeds he had 
difficulty in remembering where he was; Star- 
fish and Sea-cucumbers seemed larger to him; 
the light was weaker and the water certainly 
colder. 

There he remained in stupor, thinking of 
things confusedly when a stentorious voice 
made him start with fear. 

This formidable voice clamoured: 

“Back! Back! Woe to you if you come near me! 
I am the Knight of the sea, the Paladin, the 
Hero, Youth and Faith! Glory and Honour to 
me!” 

Sturly, seeing the Cataphracta, was seized with 
such shame, that he rushed on the wretched 
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little beast in a fury and crushed its head with 
one snap. 

Then a voice, which seemed to come from the 
entrails of the sea, called twice in tones of 
unspeakable distress: 

‘“Wanderer! Wanderer! My Sturly!” 

And Sturly was seized with a great shudder- 
ing and remained there, listening uneasily. 

But it was only a confused echo, as if coming 
from the depths of himself. 

Then he began to go towards the shore in little 
bounds, stopping to listen, but in vain. 


§ 31 


With a scraping of bows on the bass-viols 
of the wind in a hasty measure, the storm 
grumbled. 

It flew through space, with its mantle of clouds 
dragging behind; sometimes it kicked columns 
of foam from the sea, or, gathering the waters 
in its monstrous arms, dashed the waves 
together. 

Groups of fish ‘fled like clusters of bullets 
before the storm, crying: 
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‘Save yourselves! Out to sea!” 

Sturly turned about, disordered as a ship 
running on only one propeller. 

The salt mists and the sand-laden winds lashed 
the umbrella pines and the tamarisks seemed 
convulsed with terror. 

The storm covered all Europe; even the sea- 
rushes and blue thistles of Brittany were sandy 
and the clovers and fennels of the north coast 
were champed by the blast. 

The sea rolled its attack upon the shores like 
an avalanche and the piled-up clouds passed 
over the grey screen of the sky like visions of 
the Apocalypse. 

Over the bass of an orchestra let loose, in 
which sounded all the brasses of earth and 
heaven, a shrill song clamoured: 

“Wanderer! Wanderer!” 

But blinded, harried, deafened by the crash of 
the storm, Sturly did not hear. 

The muddy water was a whirlpool and a sort 
of invincible reflux raked everything towards 
the coast. 

A lighter was filled with water like a hollow 
Mussel and sank in a waddling sort of way; all 
the filth stirred up from the sea-bottom, all the 
drift-wood was gathered together and driven 
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towards the coast; the sea was like a dishevelled 
Gorgon howling and waving foam-veiled arms 
to heaven. 

‘“Wanderer! Wanderer!” 

Things were cast up on the streaming pebbles; 
a piece of iron yellow with rust, a bottle- 
end polished by the wearing of the sand, 
viscous sea-weeds and fragments of shells; 
the sea rolled them about with a minute 
ferocity. 

A lighthouse flashed out; its white glow turned 
like a sling. It went so far away it appeared 
lost, then returned at a prodigious speed, only 
to disappear once more. 

Sturly, caught in the whirlpools, now struggled 
with all his energy, but anxiety came upon him 
when he realized his efforts were in vain; little 
by little, he fell into disorder, felt his strength 
failing. 

If he dived to find calmer waters he struck at 
once a mud stirred up like the colour at the 
bottom of a tin; if he came to the surface it was 
the unbridled sea in a recrudescence of fury. 
With her teeth she tore down the concrete 
blocks of the breakwater and struggled hand- 
to-hand with the piles of the jetty. 

Blinded, stunned, wounded, the enormous 
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beast lost ground, and, seized with panic, made 
one mistake after another. 

At moments, Sturly in exhaustion ceased to 
struggle and with a bound the sea carried him 
yet a little nearer the shore. 

Yet Sturly had one last start of energy and his 
defence became splendid; but it was too late 
and, as always, the sea was victorious; soon his 
tail was torn by a rocky ground and that was 
the end. 

The water rolled him, overbalanced, bleeding, 
lost, towards the shore. 

And it was thus he was stranded there at the 
very moment when an immense cry was raised 
in a moment of calm: 

“Wanderer!” 

That day there were many ships which did not 

return to port. 


§ 32 


A wave, curved like a ploughshare, turned up 
the foam and cast him so far up that now there 
came only little ripples, thin as window-glass, 
which surrounded him without even covering 
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him. His head rested, wedged between two 
small rocks, just at the spot where there was a 
spring, and, at each convulsive movement of 
his tail, his body became sandy. 

Of old, the light of the sun came to him cooled 
under the water; now it burned unendurably, 
and, at every struggle that he made with his tail 
pressed on the burning sand, it was as if a flame 
were consuming him alive. With his pointed 
snout he breathed in a kind of jet of vapour 
and his scarlet gills opened and shut. The little 
water which bathed him revived this hellish 
torture; the slight splash and song of the spring 
added to his torment and the desperate efforts 
he made to escape this Gehenna were as useless 
as those of a man trying to get out of the night- 
mare where he 1s sinking. 

But the Necrophori had smelt out their prey 
and the Talitride, Sand-Hoppers, already sur- 
rounded him, jumping like particles of frying 
fat; others came up in procession. 

From the dark sand embossed by the waves 
came little pale heads which seemed to sniff the 
wind and soon a Shell-fish hoisted itself out of 
its hole and hastened painfully, clawing the 
ground and waving its sucker, towards this 
dying prey. Pus-green Crabs came up side- 
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ways, snapping their curved pincers and squint- 
ing frightfully, followed by the Hermit-Crabs, 
overwhelmed by the weight of their houses, 
seeming to drag themselves along on their knees. 

Gulls, kittiwakes and terns flew squalling over 
Sturly, waiting until he had ceased to move, to 
flock to the quarry. 

But he still gave signs of life; his eyes were 
sullied with burning sand and a dreadful vertigo 
made him vibrate like a bow-string. 

Little by little his comprehension of things 
seemed to turn to the past, to fly far away, rising 
and falling, always following the events of his 
life backwards, memories lighted up for an 
instant and then plunged into denser and denser 
shadow. There was a monochord agony in him 
ringing through him as in an empty shell. 

The flowing of the spring seemed to him to 
make the thunderous clamour of a cataract, and 
it made him suffer extremely. 

The mucus which anointed his body stiffened 
him as it dried like starch and it seemed to him 
that he was bound turn by turn from tail to 
snout by a red-hot steel cord. 

His soiled fins ceased to move and his gills 
seemed stuck down. 

There was a progressive numbing of his flesh 
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but a wild tumult of the soul; swarms of whirl- 
ing thoughts assailed him. No doubt it was a 
mysterious necessity, willed by God, that at 
this hour his whole existence should appear to 
him in brilliant images. 

Yes, he saw his life again, complete, bathed in 
light. 

But behind it there was something else. . 
other images, those of former lives, perhaps, 
and, as death little by little put him to sleep, a 
more and more beautiful light grew in him 
progressively, and he understood that the mean- 
ing of Life is to live again after Death. 

Now the little spring beside his ear said divine 
things which he hearkened to in ecstasy, and as 
his flesh grew cold his sleeping soul awoke and 
went towards the True Life. 

He thought radiantly: 

“It is a singing water which comes from the 
snowy rocks above there... .” 

And the Spring said: 

“IT am pure as the first water God created by 
blowing on His palm to sprinkle and bless the 
earth with it. 
“Tam Purity, Sturly, and yet I resolutely throw 
myself into the sea in the eternal labour. of 
regeneration.” 
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“Why,” gasped Sturly, ““O Spring, O you so 
pure!” 
‘To receive seeds and bear them towards Life. 
But a time will come when I shall be drawn up 
by the breath of God and fly once more through 
the sky to condense into pure water. And thus 
it is with souls, Sturly.”’ 

And for the last time the voice resounded once 
more: 
“Wanderer! You will still wander, my son, and 
this is only one of your stages. Nothing begins 
here below, nothing ends here, and everything 
continues eternally like the movement of the 
stars. 
“If human beings knew what is veiled by the 
terror of death, where would they find courage 
to live? We only die in time and space, but we 
do not die in God. 
‘Now that you are there, do you understand 
how absurd it is to imagine that Life can have 
Death as its end? You sought the Secret among 
all the treasures piled up in the depths of the 
great sea; it was in yourself. How could you 
have known it? If men knew it, if they had the 
proof of successive survivals, the Earth would 
become a slaughter-house, for every one would 
wish to die to hasten the cycle of his reincarna- 
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tions, each one of which brings us nearer to 
God.” 

The voice of old Echinus sounded pure in the 
divine calm of the evening. 

The storm was far away and the sun sank in 
the serenity of a calm twilight. 

But for Sturly there was no more earth and no 
more sea, no more light and no more darkness, 
there was only a soul fulfilled. 


§ 33 


The tread of a man made the sand sweat, 
heaped up the weeds brought by the tempest 
which looked like sticky thongs cut out of black 
oil-cloth. 

They were two fine, strong, muscular legs; 
the big-toe separately left its imprint and as it 
went forward, bent, threw back the damp sand 
like drops of mud. 

Suddenly they stopped, fixed on their heels 
before a swarm of insects. 

The man’s son followed him, dragging a 
branch which scratched up the sand. 

Hesaids Oh!” 
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The father, with his branch, drove away the 
Sand-Hoppers and the Crabs and said to the 
child: 

“Go and get the wheelbarrow. Lord! What a 
dish!” 

Then he sat down to watch his prize, threw 
away a dead Sea-Urchin which the water had 
rolled there, and added: 

“Hurry up, we'll go and sell this fellow in the 
market.” 


Monaco — Paris. 
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SAILOR TOWN DAYS 
By C. Fox Smith 


Tuis is a book about ships and sailors 
and the byways of seaport towns the 
world over —from London River to 
the Pacific Coast. There are chapters 
on Ratcliff Highway, China Clippers, 
Paradise Street in Liverpool, “junk”’ 
stores, waterside churches, unlucky 
ships, Chinatown, Dagoes and Dutch- 
men, and bucko mates. 

Saturated with the author’s love of 
the sea and ships, SAILOR TOWN 
DAYS will quicken the pulses of all 
the readers to whom such writers as 
Masefield and Conrad make a strong 


appeal. 
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OUTDOOR, SPORT., AND TRAVEL 


TALES OF A WESTERN MOUNTAINEER C. B. Rusk 
An account of mountain-climbing in the Pacific Northwest. hice a 

DOWNLAND PATHWAYS A. Hadrian Allerof 4 
A description of the South Downs of Sussex. _  dllus. ; 

A SPRINGTIDE IN PALESTINE Myriam Harry — 
An account of the present status of Zionism, — Alus. Be 


WAN DERINGS THROUGH ANCIENT ROMAN CH URCHES si 
3 Rodolfo Lanciant 
A study of the most ancient and Sularnating churches. Lavishly illus. i 


SPANISH AND. PORTUGUESE GARDENS| ee 
Rose Standish Nichole y 


A book of practical value alike to the amateur and the professional gardener. ipa ; 
4 Lavishly illus. : 
A BOOK OF FAMOUS SHIPS C. Fox Smith 


Stories of notable ships in the merchant marine. 


SOUTH INDIAN HOURS Oswald J. Coul 


Social life and customs of South India. 


FIFTY YEARS IN MADAGASCAR James Sibree, 


A half-century of experience as a missionary. aitus 


1700 MILES IN OPEN BOATS Captain pec F 


The adventures of the survivors of the Trevessa. 


NAJU OF THE NILE HI, E. v 
The odyssey of a hunting trip through the African jungle. 


CORSICA: The Scented Isle Dorothy Per a 
An authoritative account of one of the most beautiful of the Mediterranean isles. 
Illus. si g 


THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN RIVIERAS Helena L. Watere 


Describes the whole coast from Marseilles to La Spezia. Illus. 


